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CHRONICLE 


Tariff Bill Passed.—The Underwood Tariff Bill is 
now on the statute books, the President having affixed 
his signature to the measure on October 3. By a vote of 
254-to 103 the House had adopted the conferees’ report 
on the Tariff Bill refusing, by a vote of 203 to 137, to ac- 


cept the Clarke amendment, proposed by the Senate, and 
on which the-conferees had disagreed, which would wipe 
out speculation in cotton futures by the imposition of a 
prohibitory tax. Mr. Underwood’s motion for the adoption 
of the Smith-Lever plan in place of the Clarke amend- 


ment was carried by 171 to 161. The Smith-Lever 
amendment was intended to diminish speculation in cotton 
futures. It was aimed particularly at gambling on the 
New York Cotton Exchange and other cotton markets. 
It took from the manager of the Cotton Exchange the 
arbitrary power of deciding upon the class of cotton to 
be delivered in future transactions, and it stipulated that 
the grades recognized by the United States Government 
should be the guides for future deliveries. The small 
margin by which the Smith-Lever amendment had been 
adopted and the fact that there was much feeling against 
the measure in the House and little enthusiasm for it 
in the Senate foreshadowed a permanent disagreement 
covering the entire matter and the postponement of cot- 
ton legislation till next session. With many Republicans 
absent and unpaired, the Senate, on October 2, adopted 
the conference report by a vote of 36 to 1?—more 
than two to one. Then, in accordance with an under- 
standing to save Senators from embarrassment, the Sen- 
ate voted without a roll call to disagree to the House 
compromise on the tax on cotton futures, then receded 
from its original amendment levying the tax, and the 





whole subject was stricken from the bill. This action 
by the Senate left no loophole for further attempts in 
the House to insist on the tax in any form. However, 
to leave no shadow of doubt hanging over the validity 
of the bill, the House voted unanimously to concur in 
the action of the Senate, which wholly eliminated the 
cotton tax matter from the measure. 


Warns Railway Employees.—On the ground that the 
maintenance of seniority rule places the lives of the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts in jeopardy, Governor Foss has 
notified officers of the brotherhoods of locomotive en- 
gineers and firemen that if a strike is called on the New 
Haven Railroad to enforce the rule against the wishes of 
the railroad, he will call a special session of the Legis- 
lature to enact laws which will absolutely prohibit strikes 
of railroad operatives employed in the State. The rail- 
road men have been contemplating a strike in consequence 
of the recent ruling of the New Haven Railroad Com- 
pany that in the promotion of employees and the assign- 
ment of duties fitness as well as length of service shall 
be taken into consideration. In defence of his threatened 
action, Governor Foss declares that the laws of other 
countries supply useful precedents, and he feels confident 
that public sentiment in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts will demand the enactment of similar legislation. 


Liberals Nominate Calero.—The ticket of the Liberal 
party in Mexico for the coming election will be Manuel 
Calero for President and Jesus Flores Magon for Vice- 
President. The nomination was entirely informal as 
there was no time to hold a convention. Prominent Lib- 
erals urged these candidates to accept the nominations, 


‘which they did. Sefior Calero was Ambassador to the 
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United States under Madero and is a Senator for the 
State of Mexico. Sefior Magon was for a time Minister 
of the Interior in Madero’s Cabinet. He is a Senator 
for Oaxaca and is considered the floor leader of the 
Liberals. Frederico Gamboa, the Catholic Presiden- 
tial candidate, has given out his plan of social reform. 
He advocates various schemes for the uplift of the 
working class, principally the establishment of savings 
banks and the encouragement of thrift and temperance. 
For the agrarian problem he favors the development of 
rural credits adapted to Mexican conditions. 





Canada.—The Western wheat crop is turning out 
better than the first threshings indicated. Nearly two- 
thirds of the arrivals at Winnipeg are grading No. 1 
northern and No. 1 hard. Last year most of the crop 
graded no higher than No. 2, and the year before little 
went higher than’ No. 3. Owing to the perfect harvest 
weather the threshing is already about finished. The 
railways have so arranged their freight service that they 
are carrying the grain to the head of the lakes as fast as 
it is delivered. On account of the limited capacity of the 
port of Montreal and its short supply of shipping, most 
of the grain will go out through Buffalo. The Duke 
of Connaught will return immediately after Prince 
Arthur’s marriage to finish his term of office. The 
Duchess has recovered from her long illness and there 
is reason to believe that she will accompany him. A 
movement is on foot to bring pauper children to British 
Columbia to work on the land in place of Asiatics. 
Canadian Unions are protesting against the bringing of 
British labor into Canada in excess of the demand, and 
are warning workingmen to stay at home, where they 
will be better off. The Machinists Union of Van- 
couver introduced a resolution at the Trades and Labor 
Congress in Montreal calling attention to the employ- 
ment of the militia to suppress the late riots in Nanaimo, 
and approving the forbidding of membership in the 
militia to all union men. The Government has con- 
tracted with the Royal Mail Steamship Company for the 
new West Indian service. Four steamers of 5,000 tons 
and 11 to 12 knots are to be employed. The contract is 
for five years and the subsidy is $300,000 a year. 














Great Britain—Ben Tillet, the strike organizer, an- 
nounces that he is looking forward to follow Sir 
Edward Carson’s example in a general conflict with the 
existing order of things. The Admiralty has recog- 
nized officially the Trades Unions. It will meet deputa- 
tions of the workmen either in London or at the docks, 
and will admit to discussions of disputed questions Trades 
Union leaders unconnected with the dock yards ———Em- 
ployers are organizing a defence association and fund to 
protect themselves in their dealings with their workmen. 
The leaders of the men propose to meet them by abolish- 
ing the benevolent features of the Unions, so as to make 
all their funds available for carrying on their war against 
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the employers. The Chief Constable of. Calcutta has 
just been murdered by three young Bengalis. The crime 
is believed to be the result of the political conspiracies that 
are going on in secret as much as ever. The “Queen 
Mary,” battle cruiser, which joined the Home Fleet 
lately, is reported to have made over thirty-five knots an 
hour. The report from the United States that the oil 








concessions by the Colombian Government to the Pear- 
sons call for the construction of a harbor in the Gulf of 
Darien and contemplate the construction of an interocean 
canal has been denied explicitly. 





Ireland.—The Times and some other London Unionist 
papers have begun to take interest in the Conference 
suggested by Lord Loreburn, and mildly disapprove the 
Carson utterances and antics in Ulster as standing in the 
way of peaceful settlement. Mr. Redmond holds that 
the implacable hostility of the Orange leaders, rooted in 
the old spirit of ascendency, and their treasonable bur- 
lesque, have improved the position of the Bill. He would 
confer on details, but not on principles: “Any Home 
Rule conference must of necessity be based on an Irish 
Parliament with an Executive responsible to it. That ‘s 
the starting point. There is no use in wasting more 
words on the matter. Our ship is at the harbor’s mouth, 
the glass is ‘set fair,’ and the orders are for ‘full steam 
ahead.’”’ Lord Northcliffe, owner of several leading 
Unionist journals, admits that the Northeast Ulster drill- 
ings, threats and manifestoes have left England indif- 
ferent. “The English are tired of the Irish question, and 
it is not possible to arouse very much feeling either way 
about it in England.” The Government is being charged 
by the leaders of the suffragists and of the Dublin labor 
riots with cowardice and injustice in putting them in 
prison while they leave Sir Edward Carson free to 
organize and utter treason. A member of the Cabinet 
has explained that the suffragists and strikers have com- 
mitted overt acts, the Carsonites have only threatened 
them. Not believing in the sincerity of the threats they 
do not wish to increase Carson’s importance by making 
him a martyr. The Irish Pilgrims, returning from the 
first National Pilgrimage to Lourdes, were received with 
great enthusiasm in Dublin, and in their respective dio- 
ceses. They numbered over four thousand, and the dioce- 
san banners were borne by the leading public men of the 
dioceses. Among the cures that are certified by reputable 
physicians are those of Patrick Casey, Longford, total 
cripple for many years; Ellen Reddin, King’s County, 
blindness; Jane McDonagh, Sligo, caries and ulcers; 
Michael Downey, Belfast, cripple in both legs for twenty- 
three years; Thomas Downey, Belfast, tubercular disease 
of the hip with discharging sinus since his second year; 
James McAlister, Belfast, hip disease since infancy; 
Agnes McGuire, chronic tubercular knee; Father Lynch, 
Kilmessan, and Father Kiernan, Enfield, County Meath, 
of deafness; Grace Maloney, Clare, of a tubercular knee 
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other cures are reported of organic diseases, and many 
remarkable improvements. Cardinal Logue, while con- 
vinced of the reality of the cures, especially that of 
Grace Maloney, which he witnessed personally, advised 
to await the verdict of the Lourdes Bureau, satisfied that 
they had worthily manifested Ireland’s faith at Lourdes, 
and witnessed and received its blessings. 


Rome.—The Osservatore announces that the Catholics 
of Rome will not go to the polls at the coming election, 
but says nothing of the rest of the country. It is thought 
that about 40 Catholic candidates will be elected, besides 
150 Moderates, who are pledged to oppose anti-Catholic 
legislation. In most of the dioceses Catholics have been 
instructed to vote. Sonino, the leader of the Parlia- 
mentary opposition, is looked upon as a possible successor 
to Giolitti, as Prime Minister, if the latter retires, in 
which case friendly instead of strained relations with the 
Vatican may be the feature of the future, as will an 
absence of anti-Catholic legislation. It is even thought 
that arrangements for the complete independence of the 
Pope may be made, as well as freedom of conscience and 
religious education. Cardinal Agliardi was conducted 
to the Seventh Annual Convention of Catholics at Marino, 
by a military escort, on September 28. It was not to do 
him honor, but to protect him. Although he is eighty 
years of age, violence was feared. A street fight oc- 
curred a little later, in which forty persons were injured 
and a hundred arrests made. Cardinal Maffi, Bishop of 
Pisa, had a private audience with King Victor Em- 
manuel a few days before. He also was received sur- 
rounded by soldiers. The Second Secretary of the 
United States Embassy has gone to Washington to answer 
inquiries about the charges brought against Mr. Post 
Wheeler, the First Secretary, for abusing the diplomatic 
privilege in regard to the free importation of dutiable 
articles. The Americans in Rome are very much dis- 
turbed over the affair, but hope for a vindication. 
Many members of the French Catholic Association, which 
numbers 14,000, were received by the Pope in the clos- 
ing days of September. They were not interfered with 
by the anti-Catholics, as in the case of the International 
Athletic Association. The reports of the Holy 
Father’s ill-health are unfounded. An embassy is said 
to be on its way from Servia to arrange a concordat with 
the Holy See.——A letter from the Cardinal-Secretary 
of State to Mgr. Morganti, Archbishop of Ravenna, ex- 
presses the hope that the Catholics of all parts of Italy 
will take a notable part in the honors to be paid to Dante 
on the sixth centenary of his death, at Ravenna, Septem- 
ber 14, 1321. 

















Italy.— Premier Giolitti has submitted to King Victor 
Emmanuel for signature a decree dissolving the Chamber 
of Deputies and fixing a general election for the end of 
October. The decree is accompanied by a statement 
from the Cabinet announcing the platform of the Govern- 
ment party. The chief planks of the platform treat of 





the war with Turkey and the occupation of Lybia by 
Italy. It also arranges for the broad democratic reforms 
the Government has adopted, especially the giving of 
practically universal suffrage, which will be experimented 
with for the first time in the approaching election. The 
electors this year will number 8,635,148, as against 
3,247,722 in the last election. Among those who will be 
permitted to vote for the first time are illiterates who have 
served in the army or those who have passed the age of 
thirty. 


France.—On September 30 a thunderstorm which 
lasted for twelve hours spread death and ruin in the 
hamlet of Cerbére, which is situated in the south of 
France, near the Mediterranean. Fourteen persons were 
killed and thirty injured. Quantities of gasoline, petro- 
leum and calcium carbide took fire and exploded. M. 
Bonzon, a Protestant, has recently published a striking 
study on the Law of Separation. After consulting men 
of all shades of opinion, he finds, with the exception of 
a few fanatics, that all are in favor of the French Gov- 
ernment reestablishing relations with the Vatican. In 
reply to a request preferred some time ago, the Holy 











Father has granted to the University of Angers the an- 
nexation henceforth of the three dioceses of Vannes, 
Quimper, and St. Brieuc, so that these may for the 
future support the University of Angers instead of, as 
heretofore, the Catholic Institute of Paris, which last 
the Pontiff warmly recommends to the liberality of 
French Catholics, for he recognizes that this change must 
cause some temporary loss to the financial position of 
the Institute. If the report of the invention of Sava 
Rogozea be true, war is going to take on new aspects, 
cheapening armaments and adding to destructiveness. 
Guns that did service years ago may be fitted for a double 
inflammable bullet which is intended to be used against 
air ships. There is no flash and no’sound as the bullet 
speeds straight from the muzzle instead of following the 
accepted ballistic laws of irregular bounds. Rogozea 
claims also to have invented a cannon which costs only 
$60 and can throw a shell a distance of 7,000 metres, 
and also a shrapnel shell which scatters its contents along 
the ground instead of dropping from above. Premier 
Barthou, who presided at a meeting of the anti-Catholic 
League of School Teachers at Aix-les-Bains, denied that 
any attempt had ever been made by his own, or Poin- 
caré’s, or Briand’s Cabinet to negotiate with the Vatican 
for a renewal of diplomatic relations. His speech and 
his patronage of the anti-Catholic League have disturbed 
France and Rome. 








Spain.—The torrential rains which caused such havoc 
in France were similarly disastrous in Spain, not only 
injuring crops, railroads and telegraph wires, but in one 
place near Barcelona utterly destroying a village, fire add- 
ing its horror to the terrors of the flood. There has 
been severe fighting between the Spaniards and Moors 








near Larache. Both sides claim a victory. According 
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to native reports the Spaniards were ambushed and got 
the worst of the fighting. They suffered severely from 
shells fired by one of their own cruisers, which mistook 
them for Moors. In consequence cf the war Spain’s debt 
has increased $30,000,000. This condition of the finances 
may result in the overthrow of Romanones. 


Germany.—A serious controversy has arisen between 
the North German Lloyd Company and the Hamburg- 
American Line. It is probably the beginning of a great 
struggle for the supremacy upon the Atlantic and may 
entail serious consequences for the entire ocean traffic 
between Europe and America. The North Atlantic Pool, 
which regulates the apportionment of passenger and 
freight traffic among the steamship lines on the Atlantic 
Ocean, will be ineffective after December 31, when all 
agreements are to be void unless a reconciliation is 
brought about. The Hamburg-American Line demands 
that its quota of passengers from Europe to America be 
raised by five per cent. and from America to Europe by 
seven per cent., and that a new and favorable basis 
of participation by the Canadian Pacific’ Company be 
arranged. If these concessions are made it is willing 
to reenter the pool. The North German Lloyd, on the 
other hand, denounces the existing freight pool in retali- 
ation for the attitude of her rival in regard to the 
passenger traffic, and holds that sufficient compensation 
is given to the Hamburg-American Line for her smaller 
quota of passengers by leaving to her the entire Hamburg 
freight traffic. Another German aviator, Lieutenant 
Steffan, has had the misfortune to land on French soil, 
although the greatest courtesy was shown him by the 
French authorities. They accepted the explanation that 
he had been blown out of his course while attempting 
a record flight to London. He was obliged to take his 
machine to pieces and transport it by rail to Germany. 
The incident is not taken very seriously by German 
officers, but Lieutenant Steffan will not escape paying 
the penalty, since most rigid regulations have been drawn 
up to prevent similar occurrences. A monument to 
the memory of the Bavarian Prince Regent Luitpold, 
whose death took place last December, was unveiled at 
Munich, September 29, on the terrace before the Na- 
tional Museum. The veneration and love of the entire 
country for the “Nestor among German Princes” was 
again demonstrated, and he was affectionately called, 
by the orator of the occasion, “a true father of the 
Fatherland.” The present Catholic Prince Regent, Lud- 
wig, who is no less worthy of the nation’s loyalty and 
love, expressed his appreciation of the event in words 
of the deepest gratitude. His appearance formed the 
climax of the festivities. 








Balkans.—Government returns show that 44,892 Bul- 
garians were killed in the two recent wars in the Balkans, 
Of this number 30,024 were killed in the war of the allies 
with Turkey and 14,868 in the war between Bulgaria and 
the Servians and Greeks. There were 104,586 Bulgarians 








wounded in the two wars and 7,824 are reported missing. 
It is thought that all of Servia’s strength will be 
needed to overcome the Albanians, who have so far won 
a series of victories. The Albanian women are taking 
an active part in the fight, but on the other hand so are 
the Grecian women of Southern Albania, who do not 
want that district to be incorporated with Albania proper. 
The Albanians are also helped by 40,000 Macedonian 
Bulgars, who are fighting against the Servians in Mace- 
donia. It is reported that France refuses to discuss 
the projected loan to Turkey of $140,000,000 until peace 
reigns in the Balkans. Such a measure may be more 
efficacious than a series of victories. If a Protestant 
King is given to Albania, as seems possible, it will only 
add to the confusion which is now the normal con- 
dition of that part of the world. There are no Prot- 
estants in Albania except the Protestant missionaries, 
and possibly they may have something to do with the 
choice. Albania will thus be like Greece, whose King is 
a Protestant, and also like Rumania and Bulgaria, whose 
Kings are Roman Catholics while their subjects are 
mostly Greek schismatics, These two alleged Catholic 
Kings made their heirs to the throne Greek schismatics, 
as did the Protestant King of Greece. The King of 
Bulgaria’s first wife was a Catholic, his second a Prot- 
estant. Carmen Sylva, the Queen of Rumania, is a 
Protestant and so is her daughter. As Albania is 
Catholic, Orthodox and Moslem, it will be a curious 
arrangement to have them governed by a Protestant, if 
that be the ultimate decision of the Powers. Will his 
son be a Protestant or a Catholic or a Mohammedan? 











China.—The new five-Power !oan that was arranged 
with such trouble has collapsed. The withdrawal of the 
United States from the compact some time ago foreboded 
the end of the agreement. The British Government has 
now left the group, alleging as a reason the failure of 
France, Germany, Russia and Japan to observe the spirit 
of the loan, for those Powers were said to be working 
against the interests of English financiers. The five 
Powers mentioned still act together in making loans to 
the Chinese Government for general administrative pur- 
poses, but each of the Powers has been left free to sup- 
port any of its citizens in floating loans for railroads and 
other industrial projects, and for provincial purposes. 
Professor Frank J. Goodnow, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, who accepted the post of adviser to a Constitutional 
Bureau, has now been six months at Peking, but finds no 
great eagerness for his counsel on the part of the 
Chinese. Though, according to the tentative Constitution, 
the election of a President for a fixed term was to be 
held only after the Parliament had adopted a permanent 
Constitution, it was reported on September 30, that Yuan 
Shih-kai, the Provisional President, would, nevertheless, 
be elected, on October 10, Constitutional President, not- 
withstanding the fact that no permanent Constitution has 
yet been framed. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Good Manners 


In an address delivered some weeks ago to the boys of 
the Royal Grammar School, Guildford, Lord Rosebery 
expressed a fear that not only in England, but through- 
out the world, good manners were becoming obsolete. 
He reminded his hearers that in the school’s statutes, 
framed 300 years ago, it is enjoined that “Honesty and 
cleanness of life, gentle, decent speech, humility, courtesy, 
and good manners were to be established by all good 
means,” and referred to a similar rule laid down by “one 
of the great saints of the educational calendar, William 
of Wickham.” As the speaker had observed in his coun- 
trymen a decay of the reverential spirit, and a tendency 
to despise courtesy, he called the boy’s attention to the 
“commercial value” of good manners and showed what 
an important factor they are in the achievement of suc- 
cess in life. 

The London Times, commenting on Lord Rosebery’s 
speech well observes that while the commercial value of 
good manners “may be a reason for teaching them, it is 
not a reason for learning them. Indeed, the manners 
that are acquired for their commercial value are likely 
to be ‘shoppy’ rather than good. Good manners are an 
art, and like other arts, though they may have a com- 
mercial value and may be taught for that reason, they 
must be learnt for the love of them. And yet there is a 
science of good manners, as there is a science of other 
arts. They come, no doubt, from the heart; but the in- 
stinct out of which they grow must be trained and en- 
couraged, and it must profit by experience.” 

The science of good manners can be learned to a con- 
siderable extent, it is true, from books of deportment, 
etiquette and the like, but the perfection of good breed- 
ing cannot be taught by books alone. It is a matter of 
character and training. Though perfect manners are 
often the concomitants of a high degree of civilization 
and are largely dependent, of course, for their excellence 
on an environment of culture and refinement, their 
cradle and home is the heart. The reader can easily re- 
call, no doubt, men and women among his acquaintances 
who have had little education and possess few social ad- 
vantages, but who are ladies and gentlemen withal, for 
their hearts are good and kind. 

Good manners are now “going out,” say the lovers 
and praisers of days gone by, because there is so much in 
modern life that is fatal to the exercise of the old-fash- 
ioned spirit of reverence and courtesy. Socialistic ten- 
dencies in politics, rationalizing influences in education, 
the passion for independence in the young, and the ad- 
sorbing commercialism of the age are combining to make 
good manners obsolete. To illustrate the prevalent lack. 
of consideration toward the aged, for instance, a writer 
in the September Atlantic relates how he saw an old 








lady of eighty totter from the sidewalk to the gutter, as 
she saw bearing down upon her three stalwart young 
women walking abreast, who were more “gently 
dressed” than “gently bred.’”” When they had swung by, 
“the old lady, wearing a look of joy, as if all that she 
claimed as her due lay in escaping destruction, climbed 
triumphantly back to the sidewalk.” Most of our 
readers have often witnessed, no doubt, similar scenes, 
and have sadly concluded that “futurist manners” have 
scant regard for the helplessness of age and little rev- 
erence for gray hairs. Is this due merely to want of 
thought? Perhaps. But “nothing shows a better heart, 
or a nicer sense of true politeness, than kindly attention 
to those advanced in years.” 

When Lord Rosebery complained in his speech that 
all over the world manners seem to be growing steadily 
worse, he made no exception for Americans. Indeed, we 
have always been a people that sets little value on form 
and punctilio. We are busy men, we say, and politeness 
takes time. To the amazement of European visitors we 
submit meekly to being pushed about, scolded and 
domineered over by any petty official who has a peaked 
hat and brass buttons, and with all our boasted inde- 
pendence, the respect we show to a uniform, however 
boorish and unmannerly the wearer of it may be, is al- 
most pathetic. Much of what we patiently endure, more- 
over, from these rude functionaries we thoughtlessly in- 
flict in public on our fellow-men. To be first at any cost 
is the one thing necessary. For men to travel com- 
fortably seated, while women stand, is a commonplace 
to-day. Exact politeness is a virtue that well enough 
became, no doubt, the leisurely life of our grandfathers, 
but it is “out of date’ now. By some, indeed, good 
manners are disdainfully regarded as a mere veneer, an 
empty formality, and the mark, most likely, of an un- 
manly, subservient spirit. “Manner,” they observe, “is 
the comparative of man, not the superlative.” “His 
politeness all lies on the surface,” is another disparag- 
ing comment that is sometimes heard: as if that were 
not an excellent place for good manners to be. The man 
who prides himself on his “good heart” and yet takes 
no trouble to make himself agreeable by being polite will 
cause shrewd observers to question whether his heart is 
so singularly “good” after all. 

No one who has given attention to mastering the 
gentle art of living pleasantly with others can fail to 
have experienced whai serious results follow at times the 
most trifling mistakes and oversights in social inter- 
course. Tact and politeness are very serviceable lubri- 
cants for lessening this friction. “But I have no tact,” 
it may be objected. Thinking first of others and then of 
oneself will contribute wonderfully toward the acquisi- 
tion of that grace, and observing the laws of etiquette 
will be a further help. Too many people in their rela- 
tions with others forget what a universal passion vanity 
is, how sensitive, too, and easily wounded. It is hurt as 
often by neglect as by downright rudeness. The suc- 
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cess of many a “social favorite” is due to his close study | great religious order, in drawing up rules for the guid- 


of this weakness in others, and to his adroitness and 
delicacy in ministering to it. He thoroughly realizes that 
his own concerns are not’as interesting to others as to 
himself, so in conversation he is not wearisome, but 
shows instead such a keen interest in those with whom 
he is talking that they are highly flattered at finding so 
attentive a listener. Thus are social triumphs won. 

It is possible, of course, to be a gentleman without 
being a saint, and to be habitually in a state of grace 
without being what is termed well-bred. The marks of 
a perfect gentleman, as he is described by Newman, may 
subserve, we are reminded, “the education of a St. 
Francis de Sales, or a Cardinal Pole; they may be the 
limits of the contemplation of a Shaftesbury or a Gib- 
bon.” 
could be the gentleman the Cardinal portrays. For only 
the heart that is filled with Christian charity, the quali- 
ties of which are enumerated by St. Paul in his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, will be the source, as a rule, 
of the most perfect manners, and the highest type of 
gentleman or lady will generally be found among con- 
sistent Christians. Even the peasants of Catholic coun- 
tries, travelers tell us, have about them a certain courtesy 
and good breeding that are often lacking in the humbler 
classes of Protestant lands. The cottager of Connaught 
graciously shares his last loaf with a stranger guest, and 
the manners of the Castilian ploughman are those of a 
grandee. However lacking these Catholic poor may be 
in the polish and culture that are imparted by familiarity 
with good literature and fashionable society, the fact that 
for generations they have ‘kept vividly before them as 
models of true politeness and perfect manners, Our 
Divine Lord Himself, “the first true gentleman that ever 
breathed,” and His Blessed Mother, peerless among 
women, goes far to explain this singular courtesy and 
good breeding. 

For the Son of God never broke the bruised reed or 
quenched the smoking flax, His conversation had no 
bitterness, or His company no tediousness. His life was 
passed in the constant practice of gentleness, patience 
and considerateness, as the Gospels abundantly show. 
As for Our Lady, whenever she is mentioned in Holy 
Writ, we find her thinking of others, saying a kind word 
or doing a gracious service. She was mindful of us, for 
instance, when she consented to become the Mother of 
the Saviour, it was to serve and comfort St. Elizabeth 
that she hurried into the hill country, and she secured a 
miracle at Cana just to spare the bridegroom a little 
embarrassment. 

In the practice, therefore, of these virtues, as of all 
others, the Church’s saints and holy ones have always 
striven to resemble as perfectly as possible their high 
Exemplars, so courtesy and good breeding have become 
characteristics of lofty holiness. They are no less con- 
spicuous, for example, in the life of St. Francis of Sales 


3ut no Shaftesbury or Gibbon, it should be said, | 








ance and formation of his children, has left in the fol- 
lowing words, his biographers tell us, an excellent: de- 
scription of his own perfect manners: 

“All must be exactly careful to guard the gates of 
their senses, especially their eyes, their ears and their 
tongue, from all disorder, and to preserve themselves 
in peace aad true internal humility, showing it in silence, 
when it is to be kept, and when they have to speak, in the 
circumspection and edification of their words, in the 
modesty of their countenance, gravity of their gait and 
whole carriage, without any sign of impatience or pride ; 
procuring and wishing in all things to yield to others 
the better part, esteeming all in their hearts as their 
superiors, and giving them outwardly the honor and rev- 
erence which everyone’s state requires, with simplicity 


_ and religious moderation; and hence it will follow, that 





than in the writings of St. Teresa, and the founder of a | 





considering one another, they will increase in devotion, 
and praise our Lord God, whom everyone must strive to 
acknowledge in another as in His image.” That would 
seem to be an admirable description, too, of a Christian 


gentleman. WaALterR DwicHt, S.J. 


Lourdes and Its Lesson 


Lourdes is primarily a manifestation of Faith, in which 
the frequent recurrence of miraculous cures, marvelous 
though they be, is but an incident. Catholics in all 
ages have been wont to make pilgrimages to the holy 
places that had been hallowed by the presence or special 
beneficence of Christ, His Mother or His Saints; and 
while they sometimes sought relief of physical ailments, 
their main purpose was, through prayer and penance in the 
shadow of the supernatural, to obtain the cure and ransom 
of their souls, and the souls of their friends and people 
and all the living and the dead; and always to do honor 
to God. The Lourdes’ pilgrims inherit the same spirit. 
Cardinal Logue announced that the Irish National Pil- 
grimage was intended as “a testimony to the faith, piety 
and devotion of Irish Catholics and a demonstration of 
the tender love for the Holy Mother of God which has 
been ever a cherished tradition of Catholic Ireland” ; 
and addressing from the Grotto of Lourdes the invalids 
ranged in front of him and the thousands of pilgrims 
from all nations, he said not a word of physical benefits, 
but declared that they had come for the glory of God 
and the spiritual good of themselves and their land and 
people, to thank Holy Mary Immaculate for her aid in 
keeping their Faith unbroken in the battles of the past, 
and to ask her in the battles of the future ta. keep them 
and their nation unstained of heresy and sin. 

This is quite at variance with the non-Catholic concept 
of the activities of Lourdes, about which secular journal- 
ists have spread many misconceptions. These imply that 
practically all the pilgrims are crippled or diseased and 
go for physical benefits only ; that those of them who are, 
or think they are, cured, owe their temporary betterment 
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to the exaltation produced by the religious enthusiasm 
of the environment; and that the greater number return 
disillusioned and discontented to their homes; and much 
eloquent pathos is lavished on their misery. Not.one of 
these statements is founded on fact. Of the million peo- 
ple that visit Lourdes-annually but a very small fraction 
are invalids. Among the 4,000 Irish pilgrims there were 
but two hundred sick, and still less in the larger French 
pilgrimage that preceded if. People go to Lourdes to 
pray, to atone, to witness to God’s wonders, and achieve 
spiritual health; comparatively few for physical relief. 

As to suggestion, we have already shown .that the 
cases to which it is applicable are never recorded as 
cures at the Medical Bureau; but the fact is, and it is a 
marvelous one, that the suggestion which psychothera- 
pists recognize does not operate at Lourdes. The medical 
application of suggestion is extremely limited under any 
circumstances. It can cure no nervous diseases that have 
produced, or are produced by, existing organic lesions, 
only those that are purely nervous in nature and_ origin; 
and though it would seem that the enthusiasm of the 
multitude, the exaltation of faith and hope at Lourdes, 
would greatly influence such maladies, there is no record 
of their cure. Bérillon and Bernheim, the masters of 
hypnotism and suggestion, have admitted that the cures 
effected, involving the reconstruction of dead tissue, were 
impossible to those agencies, and that whereas the 
supreme emotion aroused renders the conditions ideal, 
the special subjects of suggestion remain unaffected. The 
obvious conclusion was well expressed by an American 
physician, who was. comparing the results at. Lourdes 
‘with those of clinical institutions: “You have no sug- 
gestion at Lourdes, though you ought to have a great 
deal. The Blessed Virgin wants no mixture in her work; 
she removes the effects of all merely human intervention.” 

To the eye of faith the serene content of the invalids 
who return with wounds and sores uncured, is not less 
remarkable. They have found better than they sought: 
God has filled their hearts with assurance of eternal 
health. The reporter of the Dublin Independent found 
the uncured patients of the Irish pilgrimage “buoyed up 
with the spirit of having accomplished something very 
dear to their hearts.” To a-poor old woman “who had 
not stirred hand or foot for years,” he said: 

“I suppose now you're a bit disappointed, going so 
far and coming back no better?” 

“Indeed you’re wrong, sir,’ she answered. “We're all 
better in mind. There’s a great load off me heart, and 
I’m ready to go back again this minute, and if the Blessed 
Mother asks God to spare me I'll go every time I’m let.” 

She was typical of all: “From the blind, the lame, 
and the stricken I heard the same opinions in different 
words. Not one of discouragement or grumbling could 
I hear, and I have been amongst more than a hundred 
invalids this day.” It has been the universal experience 


of visitors to Lourdes. This healing of all hearts seems | teers, and their numbers never fail the needs. 
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not less supernatural than the sudden rebuilding of | thrilling exhibition of Christian virtue that makes 


organisms. Where are the human physicians who can 
invariably send away content and happy the patients they 
fail to cure? 

The reports of the latest pilgrimage, or indeed of any, 
will account for this strange content. The representa- 
tives of the London dailies are bewildered not less by 
the religious manifestations than the marvelous cures 
they have witnessed. The Dublin writer enters better 
into the spirit of the scene. He pictures the Irish pro- 
cession, under the Flag of St. Patrick and the banners of 
twenty-seven sees, wending its way to the continuous 
chant.of hymn and Rosary, the eminences and open 
spaces alive with people of many nations united in one 
song of faith. Thousands with heads bared to the broil- 
ing sun lift up their voices in peans of praise—“then a 
hush as Jesus of Nazareth passed by,” borne to each in- 
valid one by one, and “as you respond to the invocations 
you. cannot hear your own voice in the tumultuous chorus 
of supplication.” At night the 20,000 flambeaux of the 
pilgrims of Belgium, Brittany, Germany, Spain, Italy, 
Ireland, seem to paint in flame the billows of the “Ave! 
Ave!” that roll and crash over the hills and “stab your 
heart at every passionate shout.” Then the five hundred 
Masses at which all the pilgrims stream to the altar rails 
to receive their God, and the continuous murmur of 
prayer in many tongues, and again the solemn procession 
of the Blessed Sacrament at which in sonorous Credo 
the thousands of divers lands unite in thunderous pro- 
test of loyalty to Christ to His Church, to His Mother, 
raise all things of earth to the atmosphere of Heaven; 
and as the crowds disperse after each soul-stirring act 
of homage they gather in knots here and there around a 
pilgrim yesterday hopelessly diseased, to-day buoyant 
with exultant life. ‘Thinking it all over one knows now 
why all nations gather to this little wayside village,” 
and, as Father Bertrin puts it in his admirable book on 
Lourdes, why “from these burning hours of faith and 
great enthusiasm remains an afterglow which lights up 
the whole life that follows.” 

This “happy infection of a great piety” spreads far 
and fast, but, perhaps, more fruitfully contagious is the 
charity of Lourdes that infects high and low alike and 
makes them one. There refined ladies of society spend 
days and nights tending the wounds and caring for and 
comforting the sick and poor, and hundreds of young 
men of rank and distinction carry the sick on their 
shoulders or on stretchers, undress them, regardless of 
their sores, lift them gently to and from the baths, recon- 
vey them safely to their rooms, and day after day repeat 
the process. These are the brancardiers of Lourdes, 
who, like their sister workers, come at their own ex- 
pense to place riches and elegance and grace at the ser- 
vice of disease and poverty for the love of God and 
Mary. Lovingly and humbly they do their work, the 
equals or servants of the lowliest. They are all volun- 
It is a 
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Lourdes a grand High School in the charity of 
Christ. 

The faith and piety and charity of Lourdes have won 
more souls than its miracles, or rather, have won their 
wills into submission to the evidence of their senses and 
the law of their minds. But the miracles have started 
the process. They have awakened France from infi- 
delity, are shaking it and the surrounding nations to the 
centre, and are calling to the skeptics and heretics of our 
time: The Christ of Galilee is here. Those who have 
answered are innumerable, and their numbers grow as 
the news of its miracles, new and old, strikes hard on 
the ears of the world. And the world is forced to listen. 
The miracles are countless, covering the whole range of 
pathology, and attested by irrefragable testimony, but 
some are environed by circumstances that compel the 
attention and assent of the most obdurate. 

De Rudder, of Belgium, who was instantaneously 
cured of a broken suppurating leg, had been a protégé 
of an unbelieving Viscount, and had been treated with- 
out avail by many famous physicians. Two compound 
fractures and many suppurating sores of eleven years 
standing were healed, and 1% inch of bone supplied, 
in an instant. The man had asked Mary for only suffi- 
cient strength to support his family. He did so in perfect 
health till stricken by pneumonia twenty-three years 
later. The evidence was complete at every stage. It 
converted the Viscount and the Protestant and free- 
thinking doctors, and many others; and the sight of that 
perfect limb, with the marks of the fractures and the 
new supply of bone, now on exhibition in Brussels, has 
been melting the skepticism of hundreds of lay and 
medical inquirers. The mendacities of Zola have drawn 
world-wide attention to two marvelous cures that would 
have escaped notice otherwise, and the presence at 
Lourdes, as a brancardier, of Gabriel Gargam, whose 
body, broken in a railway wreck, gangrened, paralyzed 
and dying, was suddenly restored to perfect health—and 
with it his soul, for he was till then an unbeliever—has 
been an object lesson that brought many to the feet of 
God. The reading of these and other equally striking 
cures in the books of Bertrin and Boissarie have drawn 
thonsands of visitors to Lourdes and spread its faith- 
giving influence through distant lands. 

Lourdes belongs no longer to one nation. The conti- 
nental countries have each set there a monument, and now 
Ireland has erected hers. A noble Celtic Cross, seventeen 
feet in height, cut from a block of Irish granite by an 
humble Irish workman, fittingly expresses her faith and 
devotion. Around the sculptured figure of the Crucified 
Redeemer are carved on twenty-one panels the fifteen 
Mysteries of. the Rosary and the symbolism of Mary 
crushing the serpent, interlaced with Irish coils and 
spirals, and the inscriptions in Gaelic and French with 
Irish lettering: “An Humble Offering from the People 
of Erin to Mary Mother of Lourdes”; and circling the 
apex, “Let us stand by the cross with Thee.” It was 





wrought as a free gift to Mary by William Gaffney, who 
during ‘five years of labor surmounted each problem of 
workmanship by telling his Rosary or following the: Sta- 
tions of the Cross. It was unveiled on Irish Day; Feast 
of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, and among the first 
to run to it and kneel before it was a fresh young Irish 
girl, who the day before and for many years had been 
haggard, crippled, and hopelessly diseased. 

The pathos and publicity of Grace Maloney’s condi- 


tion and the shock of the startling contrast stirred the~ 


imagination of the journalists, but the Irish Cross looked 
down on numerous other cures that equally demanded the 
intervention of Omnipotence. Abstracting from these, 
Cardinal Logue declared that the lesson of the Pil- 
grimage of his people was the manifestation of Faith, 
received and given. It is the lesson of Lourdes. The 
standing miracle of the origin and the marvels and tne 
spirit of Lourdes that draws the myriads to its shrine and 
fills them with the fire that burned in the disciples of 
Emmaus, is a sign set up before an incredulous and 
materialistic world that the Christ of Calvary and the 
Virgin of Nazareth are here, and that Faith is the one 
enduring fact that overmasters all. M. Kenwny, s.j. 


Ozanam on Labor and Wages 


In the second volume of Ozanam’s miscellaneous 
writings, the eighth of his complete works, can be found 
the notes of a course of commercial law delivered by 
him while a young professor at Lyons, eight years 
before the outbreak of the Revolution of 1848. A 
brief sketch of the topics treated by him in each discourse 
is given, while now and then a striking thought is pre- 
sented in ampler outline. The twenty-fourth lecture 
deals with the labor question, Des Ouvriers. Its im- 
portance in the mind of Ozanam is evident from the fact 
that it is followed by a “Recapitulation” hardly less com- 
prehensive, and in many details more searching than the 
original discourse. Although it was the custom of 
Ozanam always to give a carefully prepared review of 
his previous lecture, the present repetition has been par- 
ticularly chosen by his editors for reproduction as the 
most favorable example of his methods. We have, there- 
fore, sufficient material to form an accurate estimate of 
Ozanam’s economic theory of Labor and Wages. 

It would be impossible, as well as impracticable, to 
offer here in full the minute and undeveloped plans of 
lectures and repetition. Our object is to select from his 
notes and jottings the leading economic ideas which are 
more strictly the coinage of his own mind, and to present 
them with their proper interpretation. 

It is not necessary to delay long upon the first section 
which treats of the general character of labor and its 
part in production. Labor is for him “the sustained act 
of man’s will applying his faculties to the satisfaction 
of his wants.” The law of work is written for all ages 
and for all mankind on the first page of the world’s 
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history ; but pagan pride. has always rebelled against it. 
In the ancient world it became the lot of the lower castes, 
of the helot and the slave. Only. with Christianity and 
by the example of the divine Artisan in the workshop of 
the carpenter was labor rehabilitated and lifted up to its 
true dignity. Labor, we must, however, bear in mind, is 
of many kinds. It is not necessary, as Ozanam well says, 
that our hands be black with soot; they may be stained 
with ink. 

Great stress. is, therefore, laid by him upon the fact 
that there are three classes of labor: physical, intellectual 
and moral, and that all three are truly productive, in as 
far as they satisfy the threefold need of man, which is 
moral and intellectual as well as physical. A solidarity 
must be established between these classes, and the error 
of modern economists is that they fail to recognize the 
permanent benefit of moral work, since they consider 
only the atheist laborer. Intellectual and moral needs are 
as real as any others, and they who devote their lives to 
satisfying them are neither idlers nor unproductive mem- 
bers of society. Their work endures beyond the passing 
action in the influences they exercise and the institutions 
which they found. : 

In pointing to labor, capital and nature as the three 
elements which must erter into every process of produc- 
tion he agrees with the most modern economists. The 
capital of the moral worker would evidently, according 
to the mind of Ozanam, consist of his education and his 
moral qualifications which have been accumulated with 
no less care than the wealth of the capitalist, and are 
now productive of moral good. Ozanam’s wide diver- 
gence from the Liberal and Socialistic schools is at once 
apparent. 

In the second part of his discussion, however, which 
deals with the question of wages, this divergence be- 
comes still wider and more pronounced. Yet nowhere 
shall we find a deeper appreciation of the miseries of the 
toiling classes, of the injustice to which they are so fre- 
quently subjected, and of the indignity with which they 
have been treated by Liberalism, than in the pages of 
Ozanam. Nowhere, likewise, is there shown a more 
sincere determination and a more fearless courage in 
championing their rights. “It is time,’ he wrote in 
Les Origines Du Socialisme, “to prove that we can plead 
the cause of the proletariat, to pledge ourselves to the 
solace of the suffering classes, to seek the abolition of 
poverty without becoming a participant of the doctrines 
which unchained the tempest of June and which still are 
spreading their dark clouds about us.” (Mélanges I, 
212.) That poverty can never be entirely abolished he 
well knew and clearly stated, but he no less strongly 
taught the duty of abolishing to the utmost of our power 
all the causes that culpably lead to it. 

Leaving aside Ozanam’s technicalities, which at times 
are perplexing, if not confusing, we shall come im- 
mediately to the vital question of wages.. The terms 
“living,” “personal” or “family” wage belong to the 





present stage of the controversy. Instead we find in 
Ozanam the distinction made between what he equiv- 
alently calls the “natural” wage, taux naturel du salaire, 
and the “actual” wage, taux réel du salaire. 

The wages, according to Ozanam, should pay the lab- 
orer for all that he places at the disposition of industry. 
They are three things. First, the “meritorious will,” or 
as he likewise calls it, volonté courageuse. While this 
title now sounds fanciful, it evidently implies nothing 
more than the ready and faithful actual service which the 
wage-earner renders to his employer. For this the least 
that can be given him is a payment which will afford him 
the possibilities of existence. In the second place, he 
offers his education. This is equivalently his capital, and 
therefore gives him a title to interest, an interest which 
will enable him to pay for the education of his own 
children in their turn. Thirdly, he sacrifices his vital 
strength, which cannot endure when old age approaches. 
He has, therefore, a natural right to a wage which be- 
sides providing for his living expenses and the education 
of his children will likewise enable him to retire in old 
age. This is, as it were, the rent paid upon his life which 
was placed at the disposition of his employer. Were 
he not to receive this rental he would practically have 
sold his life, which, Ozanam argues, is a sacred posses- 
sion of the laborer. 

However, this method of argumentation, with its 
touch of poetry, may appeal to the reader, the conclusion 
is clear. The laborer is entitled, according to Ozanam, 
to a wage which will provide for his own proper living 
and for the education of his children, and which will 
permit him to retire from work in his declining years 
to live upon his savings. Thus he will not stand in need 
of an old age pension by which to support himself when 
his “vital force’ has been exhausted in the service of in- 
dustry. That the wages may suffice for all these pur- 
poses, Ozanam, however, supposes thrift and virtuous 
living on the part of labor. The first of these condi- 
tions, to go no farther, socialists spurn in order to keep 
the wage-earner in his indigence, even when wages are 
just and satisfactory. Only in this way can they hope 
to bring about the revolution under all circumstances. 

Thus far, however, we have only considered what 
Ozanam calls the “absolute conditions” determining 
wages, but there are likewise “relative conditions” to be 
taken into account. Special wages are demanded accord- 
ing to the difficulties or hardships of the work, when it is 
painful, disagreeable or dangerous; when it is subject 
to interruptions, like the trade of the mason; when it 
requires extraordinary strength, dexterity, study, or long 
years of apprenticeship. 

The fact, however, is that the actual wage is often 
beneath the natural wage. This leads Ozanam to a 
searching consideration of the relations between em- 
ployer and employed and a discussion of the necessity 
and limitation of State interference. To these subjects 
we shall devote a separate article. 
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The views of Ozanam upon the leading economic 
issues of our day have far more than a mere historic 
interest. They bring us face to face with the great 
Catholic social principles and demonstrate the continuity 
of Catholic teaching. Even where changes have openly 
been made, as in the question of interest, there has not 
been the least sacrifice of principle on the part of the 
Church, and even in the application itself of fundamental 
Catholic truths to new economic conditions, as in the 
instance given, the change is often more apparent than 
real. Much of the terminology in the lectures of 
Ozanam, delivered three-quarters of a century ago, will 
appear strange to the modern reader, and calls for inter- 
pretation. But the principles hitherto enunciated are 
not new to us, they perfectly agree in substance with the 
teaching of many of our foremost Catholic economists. 

If we sum up, therefore, what has thus far been said 
by him upon the wage problem, and express it in the 
language of our own day, we arrive at the conclusion 
that he demands more than a mere personal or living 
wage, that, as closely as we can approximate to his idea 
of justice in this important question, he is a defender of 
the family wage. It is true that he speaks only of a 
wage which must suffice for the education of the laborer’s 
children, while no express mention is made of the sup- 
port of the mother of the family. But the latter demand 
is naturally included in the former, especially since much 
of the education of the laborer’s offspring, in the broad 
sense in which Ozanam employs the term “education,” 
must depend upon her. His severe strictures, moreover, 
upon woman as well as child labor can leave no reason- 
ably doubt upon this point. One observation must, how- 
ever, candidly be made: that common education was not 
then prolonged to the fourteenth or even the sixteenth 
year, and that we cannot, therefore, state with certainty 
what Ozanam’s attitude would have been upon this phase 
of the subject under existing conditions. There is dan- 
ger of exaggeration in the present unlimited demands 


for popular education. Joseru Hussten, s.j. 


The Negro’s Industrial Progress 


The industrial progress of the colored race in the 
United States has been strikingly emphasized in an ad- 
dress recently issued by the National Negro Business 
League. In sixty years the four and half million negroes 
of the Civil War period have increased to ten millions, 
who own $700,000,000 worth of property and 20,000,- 
000 acres of land. The insurance companies represented 
at their annual convention carry risks exceeding $10,000,- 
000, and their banks and industrial institutions are 
numerous and well established. Their school attendance is 
constantly growing, and negro illiteracy is now reduced 
to 30 per cent. Other figures could be added to show 
that their material and educational progress has been 
rather understated than exaggerated. They have doctors, 
lawyers and teachers, many of them of good capacity, 





and their farmers not infrequently win prizes in the 
State Fairs of the South. For several years the first 
and finest cotton bales in Georgia were produced by 
negro farmers. 

This development in half a century is highly creditable 
to the negro race, and also creditable to the white com- 
munities in which they live. Outrages on the negro and 
flamboyant utterances of notoriety-seeking politicians are 
featured in our newspapers, but we hear nothing of the 
general encouragement shown to the thrifty negro, and 
the tone of the principal Southern newspapers, which 
discountenance injustice, advocate fair play to the col- 
ored people, and encourage their industrial advancement. 
In fact, the respectable Southern white is always ready 
to help out any well-considered scheme of negro better- 
ment, and when it is of a practical nature to give it 
generous support. It is not the advancement of the negro 
but that kind of uplift that promotes, or is believed to 
promote, racial animosity, that excites Southern hostility. 
It is a good sign that the most influential leaders of the 
negro race are aware of this condition and keep it in mind 
in their propaganda. 

But there is a side to the picture of the present status 
of the colored people that the Negro Business League does 
not disclose. Despite the success of those negroes who 
cling to the farm, the one place where they can compete 
with their white neighbor without serious danger of 
discrimination, the vast majority are fleeing from it to 
the cities, where they are prone to learn the vices of the 
whites rather than their virtues. And in town and coun- 
try the lesson of vice is nearest to them. In slavery days 
they learned courtesy and respect for authority and use- 
fulness of service, and much of the higher qualities of 
Christian civilization from mistresses whose teaching and 
watchful kindness begat a type of faithful and courteous 
negro that is now, as a rule, either old or dead. That 
the young negro is lacking in these qualities is not alto- 
gether his fault. Emancipation set up a wall between him 
and those who were capable of guiding and controlling 
him, and left him free to associate only with those whites 
who are the most vicious of their race. He went to 
school and learned to read and write and aspire to the 
pleasures of an easy life, but not to work; and hence his 
increase in literacy too often spells a decrease in char- 
acter. His religious guidance is now monopolized by the 
colored preacher, who has usually very little of religion 
or morality to impart, either by word or example. The - 
negro birth-rate is decreasing, while infant mortality is 
not, and vices are rampant that were unknown under 
slavery. By natural increase there ought to be much 
more than ten million negroes, and the fact that a large 
proportion of these is not negro, but merely more or less 
colored, is eloquent of many evils which their present 
education is not calculated to eradicate or lessen. 

.We know that true religion is the one effective remedy, 
and many of the negro leaders are also aware of it. 
The Catholic Church alone welcomes the negro to her 
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The day of this writing, September 9, is dedicated to 
a saint whose heroic zeal and sacrifice in their evangeliza- 
tion caused him to be raised to the Church’s altars, and 
‘won him the title of Apostle of the Negroes. Catholic 
apostleship makes the negro in fact as in name a Chris- 
tian. When he hearkens to the Church’s call he seems to 
leave behind him the vices which are commonly con- 
sidered characteristic of his race. The Catholic negroes 
of Louisiana are chaste, honest, industrious and reliable. 
There are West Indian Catholic negroes in New York 
who are employed by preference, for their trustworthi- 
ness, steadiness, and respectful and moral behavior. The 
Sacraments of the Catholic Church subdue the passions 
and develop the virtues of all races and peoples, and there 
is no substitute outside of it. The Catholic Church alone 
can settle the negro problem, and we trust that the Mis- 
sionary Congress of Boston will strengthen the hands of 
the religious and diocesan workers who are engaged in 
its solution, and help to multiply the reapers in this pre- 
cious but too long neglected harvest. 
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Recent Consular Reports give an interesting summary 
of that portion of the Census of Germany, taken in 1907, 
which relates to the religious complexion of the popula- 
tion of that empire. The results, just published, show 
that of the 61,720,529 people counted, 38,374,648 pro- 
fessed adherence to the Evangelical Church, 22,540,485 
to the Catholic Church, and 566,999 to the Jewish 
Church. In the eastern section of the empire 12,681,192 
of the 18,747,937 making up the entire population of that 
region were Evangelical, 5,758,072 were Catholic and 
232,377 were Jewish; in Western Germany 20,213,335 
of the total population of 28,854,132 were Evangelical, 
8,330,729 Catholic and 188,918 Jewish; and in Southern 
Germany, of the total population of 14,118,460 the Evan- 
gelical Church claimed 5,480,121 adherents, the Catholic 
8,451,684 and the Jewish 145,704. In the two most popu- 
lous kingdoms of the empire, Prussia and Bavaria, the 
figures are as follows: Prussia, with an enumeration in 
the census year of 37,989,893, had within its limits 23,- 
$47,337 professing the Evangelical faith, 13,608,183 the 
Catholic, and 374,353 the Jewish. Bavaria, in a popula- 
tion of 6,598,168, claimed 1,861,079 Evangelicals, 4,668,- 
108 Catholics and 53,723 Jews. The small part of the 
population not accounted for in each case in this sum- 
mary was credited to non-evangelical sects of the Chris- 
tian faith or to non-Christian bodies. 
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The Manchester (England) Guardian is authority for a 
statement affirming that the American, British and Ger- 
man Governments have under consideration a proposal 
to make the Azores archipelago an international neutral 
zone. The project is mentioned in an article relating to 
the opening of the Panama Canal. German, American 
and British companies, says the writer, have a joint cable 


bosom as warmly as those of other races and colors.. 








station on these islands and this makes free access to 
them of the greatest importance. It is, therefore, pro- 
posed that a joint treaty be arranged between Portugal 
and the other civilized nations by which a neutral inter- 
national zone shall be established and strictly maintained 
in the archipelago. The suggestion is made that all ves- 
sels within this zone be protected from attack or 
seizure and allowed to receive provisions and fuel. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





The Rebellion in China 


SHANGHAI, Sept. 10, 1913. 

This uprising proved on the whole a most daring and 
terrible adventure, and had for its purpose the overthrow 
of the President. As can be seen by the present article 
he has shown much forethought and displayed greater 
energy than was expected. 

We had a week’s fighting at Shanghai and on two 
occasions the rebels fought desperately. I was an eye- 
witness of all, being favorably situated four miles away. 
Looting and pillage took place during three days to an 
extent that would be a disgrace to any civilized govern- 
ment. A Northern general of the old type is principally 
responsible. He and his men still sport the pigtail. 
Yuan’s cause will be injured by the conduct of those men, 
The rebellion may be now said to be crushed, though 
all danger of guerilla warfare and pillage is not removed. 
The work of restoring peace will be difficult and long. 

Having dealt in a previous article with the principal 
causes of the rebellion in China, its leaders and their 
motives, it now remains to examine the attitude of 
Peking and whether the President has the power to 
crush it out within a short time. 

The Manchus once removed, factions broke out on all 
sides and paralyzed the political life of the nation. Prin- 
cipal among these was the Kuomintang party, which at 
first accepted Yuan and pledged itself to loyally support 
him. Little by little, however, the policy of its members 
become one of obstruction and opposition to the head 
of the State. They wanted the President to be elected 
only after a Constitution had been drawn up and ap- 
proved by the Parliament. Having elected him, they 
wished the Parliament to rule supreme and the Presi- 
dent to be but a mere figure-head. Finally, they agitated 
for a party cabinet, in which none but their own members 
would occupy the principal functions. Alb these schemes 
were defeated and outmaneuvered by Yuan. Thereupon, 
at the close of the month of April, a meeting took place 
in Shanghai, at which it was decided that Yuan should 
withdraw from office; if he refused, it was resolved to 
set up a capital in Nanking and fight against him. As a 
matter of fact Yuan discovered the whole plot and re- 
fused, into the bargain, to retire from the provisional 
Presidency. The issue was therefore a struggle between 
the Kuomintang party and the pro-Yuan elements; be- 
tween Young China, idealist, extremist and ambitious, 
and old China, moderate and conservative, suspicious of 
the ability of the young bloods and hence excluding 
them from controlling the State. 

At the outset, Yuan prepared to take a strong attitude 
and prepared to meet the crisis when matters would reach 
high-fever pitch. For this purpose the quintuple loan— 
America having withdrawn from the consortium—was 
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hurriedly signed on April 26. The Kuomintang inter- 
preted the step as being a move against it. A storm of 
opposition was immediately raised and lasted throughout 
the whole month of May. The Senate, Canton, Shang- 
hai—these two latter places being the great centres of 
the Kuomintang party—Anhui, Kiangsi, Hunan, all 
joined in the general agitation. Sun Yat-sen wired to the 
London and New York papers and appealed to foreign 
Governments urging them not to float or advance the loan, 
and adding the threat that, if they did, it would precipi- 
tate a terrible civil war. The Powers, who now knew 
the party and well foresaw the failure of its ambitious 
aims, despised the threat and remained unmoved. The 
loan was a triumph for Yuan. He had thus in hand the 
funds necessary for the impending crisis and could hold 
his ground against agitation and the criticism of a hostile 
press; he could also check the growing independence of 
the provinces and control the situation independently of 
the Parliament and the revolutionary leaders. The coun- 
try was, moreover, rescued from the two great dangers 
which threatened its existence: national bankruptcy and 
disruption. In advancing the loan, the Powers approved 
obviously of Yuan’s policy and expressed clearly their 
desire to help him in the work of reorganization and 
consolidation of the country. 

In May a direct challenge was issued to the con- 
spirators. The four Tutuhs (military governors) - of 
Kuang-tung, Hunan, Kiangsi and Anhui were cashiered. 
All these belonged to the Kuomintang party and did 
everything in their power to back up the agitators and 
thwart the policy of the provisional President. This 
vigorous act was soon followed by a charge against 
Huang Hsing—the chief military leader of the present 
rebellion—who was seized at Shanghai and accused of 
plotting against the President and other high officials in 
Peking. It was also rumored that he had employed sev- 
eral girl graduates and despatched them North, armed 
with bombs to assassinate the President. When the 
charge was examined before the Mixed Court—this 
deals with crimes and misdemeanors committed within 
the Settlements—no witness appeared and so the case 
was dismissed. As a counter move to the activity of the 
President, the Kuomintang assassinated General Hsu 
Pao-san (May 24), then commanding the Government 
troops at Yangchow, in North Kiangsu. Hsu was the 
sworn enemy of plotters and intriguers, and had recently 
refused to help the work of the Kuomintang. At the 
end of May an attempt was made to seize the Shanghai 
arsenal. One of the leaders was arrested and sent to 
Peking for trial; another, a colonel of the army, escaped 
and subsequently took an active part in the rebellion. 
The plot thus failed, but revealed the schemes of the 
Kuomintang, who now overtly aimed at taking up arms 
and starting a rebellion to overthrow Yuan Shi-kai. 

The President had followed with watchful gaze the 
events set forth above and firmly resolved to meet the 
uprising with armed force. In June, troops were de- 
spatched to Wuchang, in Hupeh province, to Kiukiang 
in Kiangsi and to Shanghai in Kiangsu. Certain strong 
positions were thus occupied, and this enabled the Gov- 
ernment to check the movement from different quarters 
and keep the enemy divided. When the revolution broke 
out in Kiangsi the rebels had 30,000 men in the field. 
Some of these were seasoned troops who had fought a 
short time before against the Manchus, but the greater 
part were. at most an undisciplined rabble recruited from 
peasants, coolies, gamblers, brigands and that idle and 
starving scum that ever floats on the surface of Chinese 





| in the hands of the Government commanders. 
Kiun, the rebel Tutuh and leader, has fled, his pockets 





society. Boys, still in their teens and who had never be- 
fore handled a musket, were pressed into the ranks. 
Few knew exactly against whom and for what they were 
fighting. They had a leader and were promised a good 
salary—five to six dollars a month—with various chances 
of plunder and the spoils of war if the issue proved suc- 
cessful, To the commanding officers, Yuan Shi-kai was 
held up as “a tyrant, a murderer, a traitor to the repub- 
lican cause.” Some even asserted that they would rather 
see their country governed by foreigners than by him. 
This fired up the enthusiasm of all ranks and thus the 
rebellion was launched on the country. 

The question was immediately raised, would Yuan be 
able to quell the revolt and how long would it take him 
to do so? Pessimists saw his downfall coming; others 
floated between fear and hope; there would be slowness 
in sending reinforcements South and China was never 
ready. This was indeed true in the past and constituted 
her great weakness. In the present instance, Yuan had 
made every preparation and was ready. Behind him he 
had the powerful army of the North, disciplined, sea- 
soned, loyal and better equipped than the rebel troops. 
A week after the rebellion broke out, 50,000 men pro- 
ceeded South to reinforce those already sent forward 
in June. The Northern soldier is a splendid fighter and 
during the last two years has ever proved superior to 
those from the centre and the South. Yuan has, more- 
over, on his side General Li Yuan-hung, the man who, 
two years ago, started the revolution against the 
Manchus. Li has an army of 30,000 men under his con- 
trol. Thanks to him the rebels cannot concentrate. 
Around Li are a certain number of tried men, upon 
whose allegiance Yuan may reckon. 

With the North we find also the greater number of 
the proyinces, the entire conservative party of China, the 
landed gentry and merchant class, and in fact the great 
mass of the people. Indeed it may be asserted that 
public opinion is altogether on his side, and, this is an 
invaluable asset which will help him wonderfully in the 
present crisis. 

Thé recent foreign loan of $125,000,000 will furnish 
ample funds to carry on the campaign. In China it is 
an admitted principle that the party with the biggest 
purses will finally succeed. Add to this the sympathy 
of the leading Powers, who wish to back him up as the 
best and ablest man in China. 

Considering all these circumstances, we may infer 
therefrom that Yuan will be able to quell the rebellion. 
As to the time required to perform this difficult work, 
it would seem to be possible to do so in about two or 
three months. 

At present the outlook appears already hopeful. 
Kiangsi—the province where the revolution started—is 
Li Lih- 


well lined by the generosity of those who were ready to 
pay any price in order to get rid of him. In Hunan, the 
forces that had started North, in all the pride of insur- 
rection, have been recalled, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce has taken up the function of general peacemaker. 
Canton has cancelled its independence and is now under 
the control of a loyal general, The attacks on the Shang- 
hai arsenal and on the Woosung forts have proved a 
signal failure for the rebels. A storm-cloud still hangs 
over Szechuan—the Far West. province of China—but it 
will vanish as soon as the Government troops enter 
Nanking, which. so far is held by the rebels. When this 
important centre will fall, the revolt may be said to be 
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practically ended, though perhaps not altogether crushed 
out. 

In many ways the present rebellion has been a most 
sordid affair. Engineered through reckless ambition, 
greed of gain and vengeance, the influence of the dollar 
has been paramount throughout. As for its originators, 
it is impossible to think of them without contempt. Be- 
fore the cause was launched they ran away and took 
shelter in Japan, whence they may soon again attempt 
to retrieve their losses. Yuan Shi-kai has firmly stood 
his ground and directed the Government campaign with 
great skill, forethought and preparation. Much credit 
is also due to the tactics of his generals and to the dis- 
cipline and bravery of the Northern troops. The rebels 
miscalculated these circumstances and their error cost 
them defeat. M. KENNELLY, S.J. 





English Education Among the Malabar Catholics 


A quarter of a century ago the Catholics of Malabar 
were at a great disadvantage in the matter of English 
education, Their missionaries were non-English-speak- 
ing, and hence the maintenance of English schools be- 
came a practical impossibility. Besides, at that time 
English education had been so identified with Protest- 
antism that Catholic parents viewed it with suspicion, 
and missionaries prohibited it as opening the way to 
heresy. In 1887, however, the Syrian Catholics were 
placed under two separate Vicars Apostolic, Dr. Lavigne, 
S.J., and Dr. Medlycott, who became the joint pioneers 
of English education. They lost no time in starting two 
High Schools at Trichur and Chenganachery, which in 
course of time were to be made centres of Catholic 
higher education. An able staff of Jesuit and Italian 
professors was soon secured, and the two institutions 
became popular in a few years. The old prejudices 
against English (because Protestant) education gradually 
died away, and the other bishops of Malabar followed 
the example thus set them, and began to open similar 
schools. 

The movement, unhappily, received a set-back in 1896, 
when the two European Vicars Apostolic were with- 
drawn. With them went the missionary professors, 
leaving the schools in the hands of the native Syrian 
bishops. The latter had no men qualified for educational 
work among their clergy and, moreover, their pecuniary 
resources were very limited. Besides there was no 
teaching body of religious left in the country. Thus the 
change of bishops, though satisfactory to the Syrians, 
was in fact a great loss, educationally, to the Catholics 
of Malabar. However, the new bishops, at considerable 
sacrifices, maintained the existing institutions and erected 
new ones to meet the increasing demand for secondary 
education. At present there are fifteen High Schools, 
with 5,500 pupils, 
711,000. 

A college under Catholic auspices is a great desider- 
atum in Malabar, and Catholic parents are as a rule 
averse to sending their children to Government colleges, 
and rightly so. The education of many a youth is thus 
prematurely broken off and the intellectual loss resulting 
to the community is considerable. Moreover, the various 
offices of the State are only accessible to persons who 
have received a higher education in English. Catholic 
parents were thus confronted with the alternative of 
seeing their children excluded from public offices or of 
educating them abroad at some sacrifice. Many, of 
coursé, chose the latter, and naturally looked to the Jesuit 
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colleges at Trichinopoly and Mangalore, which to the 
higher education they impart join an excellent Catholic 
formation. During the last thirty years the number of 
Catholic youths who leave Malabar in quest of knowledge 
and religious training has steadily increased and now 
amounts to nearly two hundred. Of these St. Joseph’s 
College, Trichinopoly, alone claims one hundred and 
twenty-five, who are recognized as a potent factor in 
that great institution. Thus once more the Society of 
Jesus, from outside, trains the Catholic youth of 
Malabar ; and the majority of educated Catholics there 
are proud to look up to St. Joseph’s as their intellectual 
mother. It must be conceded that the progress in higher 
education lies chiefly with the Syrian section of the Cath- 
olics. Among these there are at present one hundred and 
fifty persons who have received higher university edu- 
cation in arts and sciences, This figure is surely a cred- 
itable one for a quarter of a century. Until now only 
one Malabar Catholic has taken his degree at an English 
University, and he is at present the State Geologist of 
Travancore. Four more are studying in England for 
various degrees, and the numbe< «will surely increase in 
the future. 

A great drawback in the system of Catholic education 
in Malabar is the lack of priests qualified to teach in the 
High Schools. And what is worse, most of these schools 
are obliged to engage non-Christian teachers. This de- 
fect is being slowly remedied. For the last few years 
the Belgian Carmelites and the Jesuit Fathers expelled 
from Mexico have taken up educational work in Cochin 
and Travancore. Besides, among the Syrian native 
clergy especially, English education is making rapid 
progress. Four candidates for the priesthood have taken 
their degrees at the Madras University, and eight more 
are prosecuting higher studies in the various University 
classes. When the need and importance of such studies 
for the clergy-shall have been realized, more candi- 
dates may be expected to follow them. All this an- 
nounces the dawn of a new era of progress in Catholic 
education in Malabar. The need, moreover, of a central 
Catholic college is keenly felt by the bishops and Catholic 
educationalists, but various causes prevent the coopera- 
tion of all for a common establishment. Here and there 
some individual efforts are being made, and in particular 
the Vicar Apostolic of Chenganachery is raising funds 
for the erection of a diocesan college and seminary. A 
few years must elapse before the scheme materializes. 
Hence it may safely be said that the withdrawal of the 
Jesuit missionaries from Malabar seventeen years ago 
has thrown back the progress of Catholic education in 
the country by well-nigh quarter of a century. 

Meanwhile the Travancore Government is putting all 
possible obstacles in the way of denominational and 
chiefly Catholic schools. The tendency of recent legis- 
lation is to centralize education in the State. Dr. 
Mitchel, a Scotch Freemason, is the author of the new 
code, which has been denounced by the entire people as 
a black injustice. Owing to the two difficult conditions 
imposed upon private schools, one hundred and fifty of 
them have had to be closed during the last five years. 
The Bishop of Ernakulam in particular had recently the 
mortification to see his High School, which was built at 
great cost, refused recognition by the Travancore Gov- 
ernment. 

Such is a short sketch of the struggle for denomina- 
tional Catholic education in Malabar. Time alone can 
decide how far the Catholics will be successful in main- 
taining and perfecting the present system. J. P. 
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A New Volume 


America begins with its present number its tenth 
volume. Profiting by the experience gained during the 
past four years and a half, the editors now aim to make 
the paper a better “Catholic review of the week” than 
ever before. Regarding all current events, questions of 
the day, topics of the time, and newly published books, 
which should be of special interest to Catholics, or about 
which it is important that they should have orthodox 
views and correct opinions, we hope that our subscribers 
will find in America even fuller information and surer 
guidance than heretofore. Those to whom we are privi- 
leged to do this service can show their appreciation in 
no better way than by making America more widely 
known. We are in constant receipt of communications 
which indicate that there are numerous cities and towns 
in this country where the readers of AMERICA are much 
too few. Out of the millions of Catholics now in the 
United States, thousands who are not yet on our sub- 
scription list would read America with profit and pleas- 
ure, if the paper were but brought to their knowledge. 
But no one can do this for us nearly so well as can our 
present readers and subscribers. Each number of this 
week’s issue should be accompanied by a complete index 
of Volume IX. 


The Liberals of Mexico 


For those who are heart-sick of the never-ending 
tyranny of what is so grotesquely called the Liberal Party 
of Continental Europe and of Mexico, the news that 
came from Washington, on October 2, is as exasperating 
as it is distressing. 

Although it was generally conceded that Gamboa 
was the. man of the hour, free from any suspicions 
that were fastened on Huerta and destined to bring 
peace to his distracted country, yet we are told that “the 





confidential advisers of the President”—we should like 
to know their names—‘“have informed him that the hope 
of Mexico lies in the group of which Mr. Calero and 
Mr. Magon are leaders, and that General Caranza” 
[who is now slaughtering his fellow-countrymen to fur- 
ther his personal ambition] “may yet be induced to co- 
operate with the Liberals against the Clericals at the 
polls, Indeed Calero and his associates have been in 
correspondence with the Carranza leaders to bring about 
a coalition—their opposition to Church domination being 
the common ground upon which Liberals and Carra- 
zistas may unite.” 

We feel sure that the sturdy Americanism of the Presi- 
dent will flout these “confidential advisers.” For if the 
Monroe Doctrine forbids the interference of European 
Governments in American affairs on account of the ap- 
prehended dangers which their political systems might 
create, for the same reason the malign influence which 
constantly controls and characterizes and is the very 
essence of many of the governments of Continental 
Europe to-day is most alien to all our national instincts. 
Assuredly Americans do not want on their borders the 
Liberalism of France, which is doing its best to expel 
God from the country; they do not want the Liberalism 
of Portugal, whose Government is shocking the world 
by the horrors it is perpetrating; they do not want the 
Liberalism of Italy, which at the present moment is 
flinging upon our shores millions of poverty-stricken 
immigrants who have been deprived of all education and 
robbed of all religion and who, though naturally an in- 
telligent and domestic people are, in the condition in 
which they are sent to us, easily made the tools of the 
worst enemies of society. In brief, Americans do not 
want the Liberalism that in Europe allies itself with 
Socialists and Anarchists to regain or retain political 
power, and do not want in Mexico the Liberalism that 
is willing to strike hands with a blood-thirsty revolu- 
tionist who is ravaging his country and overturning its 
government, regardless of every dictate of patriotism or 
even of pity for his followers. 

Who are the people that are to be kept out of political 
life by this revolutionary junta? They are Mexicans, 
natives of the soil, with long generations behind them 
of ancestors who have given to Mexico her most splendid 
monuments and noblest institutions; they include the 
richest and most cultivated classes, as well as the most 
reliable elements of the ordinary working people; they 
are the professional and business men and the conserva- 
tive family men, high and low, who have everything to 
gain by the stability of their political institutions, and 
everything to lose by these incessant revolutions which 
are making them the mockery of the world and hasten- 
ing the ruin and perhaps the conquest of their nation. 

It certainly is not true that the intention of the Cath- ° 
olic party is to dominate the Government. As the New 
York Tribune says in its issue of September 15, “there 
aim is not to bring about any modification in the separa- 
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tion of Church ard State, or in the freedom of worship 
for all’ denominatio-s, out they want the Church in 
Mexico placed cn the same footing as in the United 
States, so that the religious Orders may be sanctioned by 
law, and the laws against outdoor religious services re- 
laxed, which were so extreme under the Diaz régime 
that evén the reading of the burial service at the grave- 
side was prohibited.” In a word, they want to put an 
end to the tyrannical Liberalism of Porfirio Diaz, which 
these plotters of the present day in Mexico, in Wash- 
ington, and in Europe propose to perpetuate. © 

Will not every fairminded man say that they are right? 
Will not every self-respecting American support them in 
their claim, and denounce the traitors who are making a 
shambles of their country that they may rule? Are Cath- 
olics, because they are Catholics, though they represent 
not only the majority, but the very best elements of the 
nation, to be debarred from having any voice whatever 
in the government of their country? The Tribune does 
not hesitate to say that “the Catholics in a free and fair 
election could carry every State except perhaps Vera 
Cruz.” All that President Wilson wants is a “free and 
fair election,’ and we are sure that, as far as in him 
lies, Mexico will have it. 


K. G. V. versus Y. M. C, A, 


In connection with the Kolping Centenary we have 
already described in a previous issue of America the 
Journeymen’s Associations founded by him. These 
societies, whose centre is at Cologne, have likewise ex- 
tended to the United States, and branches exist at New 
York, Dayton, Paterson, Chicago, St. Paul. and Kansas 
City. They are doing for Catholics, in a more thorough 
and effective way, the work which the Y. M. C. A. is 
striving to do among the young workingmen of our 
country. Like their Protestant rival, they largely de- 
pend, at least in their initial stage, upon donations for 
support, since their work is one of Catholic charity. 
Unfortunately, while it is easy to collect in a short cam- 
paign hundreds of thousands of dollars in the interest 
of the Y. M. C. A., it is a far more difficult task to obtain 
the means for erecting the necessary quarters and hos- 
pices for a Catholic society, although its work is ever so 
much more perfect and important. 

It is the occasion of the silver jubilee of the New 
York branch of the Society of Catholic Mechanics— 
Katholischer Gesellen-V erein—which prompts the present 
notice. Its object, in common with that of all the Kolp- 
ing societies, is thus briefly stated by its founders: “Our 
organization exists not merely for the purpose of social 
amusement, but makes an honest effort to contribute its 
share towards improving the lot of the working class by 
offering young laborers a comfortable home, good board 
at a reasonable price, wholesome entertainment, and also 
instruction and inspiration for self-education.” Con- 
sidering the dangers which surround the young mechanic 





who is cast upon a large city to seek his livelihood, with- 
out a home to which he can return for comfort and en- 
couragement when the day’s work is done, we cannot 
overestimate the value of such foundations for the Church 
and for the laborer in the present conditions of society. 

“I am more than pleased,” writes Cardinal Farley, “to 
learn of the progress being made by the Society of Cath- 
olic Mechanics, an international institution of several 
hundred thousand workingmen, who, under the guidance 
of the Church, are united together for the protection of 
its members against the evil influence of irreligion, 
socialism and kindred dangerous teachings, which 
rampant to-day, under the pretext of bettering the labor- 
ing man, seek only to undermine Catholic faith, the 
Christian family and the State. 

“Such an organization is, indeed, more than ever nec- 
essary, and has my hearty approval. I wish it every 
success, and commend it to all those who may be able 
to aid it in enlarging its sphere of usefulness, and especi- 
ally in enabling the New York branch of this excellent 
society to erect the new and large building now being 
planned.” 

This building, whose cornerstone was recently laid, is 
to contain more than one hundred beds, and to be thor- 
oughly equipped for all the purposes of the society. It 
is to be six stories in height, and is being erected at a 
cost of eighty thousand dollars, independently of the price 
of the ground on which it is to stand. The fact, that only 
a small portion of this great outlay is covered by the 
donations made, has not daunted the generous souls who 
have pledged themselves to this work. They trust, under 
God’s Providence, upon the timely assistance of their 
fellow-Catholics to help them complete what they have so 
nobly begun. God’s blessing rests upon this work and 
upon all who give it their support. To rescue and pro- 
tect our young Catholic workingmen is to rescue and 
protect the Catholic families of which they are to be the 
future heads; it is to save, through their instrumentality, 
countless others and to infuse once more the spirit of 
Catholicity into the industrial life of our day. May 
Catholics learn the lesson which our Protestant brethren 
have taught us in ever rallying to the support of their 
Y. M. C. A., whose best features had long been antici- 
pated by the Kolpiag societies. But all comparison would 
here be out of place, since the truly supernatural charity 
arid the intelligent love for the laboring classes, which 
are the soul and life of these associations, can nowhere be 
equalled outside of the Catholic Church. 


Our National Bureau of Education Again 


Some weeks ago, commenting on an article which had 
appeared in the Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph, in which 
our National Bureau of Education was sharply criticised, 
AMERICA admitted that there was excellent reason for 
much of the feeling manifested by the writer. There 





was instanced, in particular, his complaint that in the 
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various reports sent out by the Bureau scant attention 
is paid to the Catholic school system of the country, 
admittedly “the strongest religious fact in the United 
States to-day,” and that equally scant regard is ex- 
hibited for Catholic educational activities outside the 
country. Plenty of space, nevertheless, is found for a 
recital of the Carnegie Fund achievements and similar 
private enterprises here at home, and eulogistic refer- 
ences are scattered broadcast in favor of such irreligious 
institutions as the Ferrer schools and like enterprises 
abroad. Some one thought well to call us to task for 
this statement, and to insist that the Bureau is an en- 
tirely fair-minded body that would be glad to publish 
sympathetic reports of Catholic sentiment and progress 
in school work were such reports available. Is our 
correspondent’s claim quite correct? 
26 


Washington Press writers, on September 26, tele- 


graphed to their home papers throughout the country the | 


synopsis of a discussion stimulated by the publication 
sent out by the United States Bureau of 
Education. The topic was that very delicate one of the 
teaching of sex hygiene in schools. The Washington 
correspondence admitted that “wide difference of opinion 
exists among school men, ranging from a detailed plan 
of sex instruction, beginning in the elementary schools, 
to a determined opposition to any form of sex education 
whatever.” Yet, it continues, “in the opinion of Dr. 
Claxton, of the Bureau of Education, the question of sex 
hygiene is about to assume great importance in many 
school systems.” Thereupon we were told of the appro- 
priation of money in certain cities to provide lectures to 
parents and to groups of high school pupils, with the 
idea ultimately to extend instruction to the elementary 
schodls, if the experiment with the older pupils proves 
satisfactory. Teachers in New York and other cities, it 
was said, are enabled to spread the story of their success 
in incorporating sex instruction into elementary work in 
biology; the United States Government, through the 
medium of the Bureau, we presume, has helped to dis- 
tribute a leaflet on the subject ; and the outline plan pre- 
pared by the American Federation of Sex Hygiene, re- 
garded as the most careful study yet devised for sex 
education at every stage of life, both in school and at 
home, is warmly commended. 

Meantime, beyond vague generalities, little is found 
in the reports of the “stimulated discussion” to remind 
us of the tremendous and widespread sentiment against 
the filthy thing. Dr. Claxton, were he minded to use 
the information, could surely not have been unaware of 
the protests which have been published in newspapers 
and magazines throughout the country against such in- 
struction in the schools. The reports issued to the press 
correspondents in Washington practically ignore all 
these. They tell us, it is true, of a fear filling “the mind 


of reports 


of many thinkers” that danger lurks in such instruction, 
and they instance one of these thinkers, quoting what he 
himself would probably ‘term the least substantial argu- 















ment advanced in a brilliant paper. Why could not place 
be found, in the information handed out by Dr. Claxton, 
for the outspoken stand taken by the strong Catholic 
Federation in its meeting at Milwaukee last September? . 
“We regard with abhorrence the introducing into 
the schools the study of sex hygiene. We look upon 
it as a mischievous and immoral proposal designed 
to defeat the very purpose which its well-meaning 
but ill-advised advocates have in view. 
“In so pronouncing the Federation voices, we be- 
lieve, the sentiment of 99 out of every 100 Catholics 
in the country, if not the whole.” 


Was there no place suitable for the splendid sentiment 
underlying the utterance recently made in a letter to the 
Public Ledger of Philadelphia? “Not only Catholics, but 
millions of others, firmly attached to the moral principles 
which inculcate modesty and decorum, refuse to be swept 
into the current of ‘new thought’ which is bearing many 
from their old moorings into unknown seas.” 


Socialism in Germany 


The eyes of the world are fixed upon the Social Dem- 
ocratic Party of Germany. Men hope to obtain from it 
some intimation of the course which Socialism will in 
all probability take in the future. The death of Bebel 
and the Jena Congress have excited anew the curiosity of 
students of social and political conditions. Revisionism, 
it is clear, has scored a triumph over radicalism. But 
this is not a matter of rejoicing. Of the two forms of 
Socialism, the former, representing the more conserva- 
‘tive tendencies of the party, is by far the more danger- 
ous. It is a wide departure from the strict Marxism of 
old, and with its medley of compromises is likely to at- 
tract a vast number of men whom a more radical form 
of Socialism would repel. Both movements are equally 
opposed to religion and equally determined to sweep 
away the present social order. But revisionism, while 
sufficiently incarnadined with the red of revolution, will 
gradually absorb the irreligious elements within the 
nation who are not prepared as yet for more radical 
measures. While the death of Bebel has deprived the 
party of its most efficient leader, it has at the same time 
strengthened the revisionist forces, who are using the 
tactics of social reformers to prepare the minds of men 
for a more complete radicalism. Upon the same prin- 
ciples revisionism is gaining ground in America. In 
every case it is only revolutionary Socialism in a more 
insidious and dangerous form. 

We may well say that the Social Democracy of Ger- 
many has not yet reached its climax with its four and 
a quarter million of voters. It is true that a temporary 
stagnation has set in. This may be largély due to the 
exaggerated hopes which German Socialists had built 
upon the 110 Socialist members elected to the Reichstag. 
After all the high promises held out to the voters, noth- 
ing whatever has been accomplished. This fact, however, 
is not sufficient to undeceive thé great number of those 
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who seek their heaven upon earth and hold that Social- 
ism alone can bestow it upon them. Should Germany 
ever ‘be attacked ‘by a foreign Power and suffer a reverse, 
the red flag, it is thought, would be hoisted at once. 
Socialists themselves have made this confession. Re- 
visionism is-only the fire smouldering beneath the ashes, 
while radicalism is the full glow of the flame. For both 
alike the great multitudes of irreligious workers are fuel 
and tinder. 


More Dynamiting 


New revelations of dynamiting outrages on the part 
of structural iron workers have been made. Again we 
must emphasize the fact that it is only a single union 
which is involved, and that the members themselves of 
this union are not to be held responsible for the secret 
misdeeds of officials. But we must likewise insist that 
more harm has been done to the union cause by the atti- 
tude of certain labor leaders in connection with preced- 
ing disclosures than by the dynamiting itself. The ex- 
cuses offered by them, and the protection extended to 
men whose guilt had been sufficiently evidenced to 
arouse at least the gravest suspicions, afforded one of 
the saddest incidents in the history of American labor 
unionism. The attitude assumed that the unions must 
hamper the process of investigation and proclaim the 
innocence of the men until they had been legally con- 
victed was entirely unjustifiable. It is the duty of the 
Federation to look to the common welfare, and this re- 
quires that every effort should be made to discover the 
authors of the heinous and abnormal crimes which have 
been committed. It is not only the welfare of society, 
but the welfare of the unions themselves which demands 
that such action be taken. In the interest of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor we hope that American work- 
ingmen will insist upon the most thorough investigation 
on the part of the unions themselves to cleanse the labor 
movement of the criminals who are squandering the 
hard-earned wages of the toilers only to bring discredit 
upon their cause. 





In a just stricture on “many of the stern young mor- 
alists who are winning fame by their pictures in our 
magazines,” Collier's observes that “their people are 
gawky, greasy, febrile and mean; they are doing con- 
temptible things in a graceless animal sort of fashion; 
their backgrounds are dingy, tawdry, and slovenly or un- 
sanitary. Life is shown in the guise of the thriftless 
seeker after low pleasures. The life of a great 


and eager city is all about them—you can see courtesy 
in the subway and devotion to duty in many a dingy 
shop, but they prefer the manners and labors of the roof 
garden.” 

“But is not that just the sort of thing the people 
want?” would doubtless be the surprised query of the 











publishers. In other words as few as possible must 
escape the debasing, vulgarizing influence of the cheap 
magazine. For those who are too young, too illiterate 
or too busy to read such periodicals can at least “enjoy 
the pictures.” 


THE WORLD’S PEACE PALACE 


With the blare of trumpets and with stately ceremonial, last 
August 28th, the great Temple of Peace was opened at The 
Hague. The Queen of Holland, the Queen Dowager, Prince 
Henry, and a large host of invited notabilities of all nations, 
including Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, were there to add 
weight and splendor to the occasion. The Palace is located on 
a slight eminence at one of the city’s most beautiful points, the 
road to Scheveningen, Holland’s most fashionable coast resort. 
The plot, covering about twenty acres and valued at three-quarters 
of a million gulden, was donated by the Government of The 
Netherlands. The palace itself is pronounced a monument to 
modern architectural art, imposing in size, gorgeous in construc- 
tion, and rich and tasteful in its various embellishments. A million 
dollars was provided by Mr. Carnegie for the sole work of con- 
struction. The structure is flanked on two sides by enormous 
towers of uneven height, while a graceful turret surmounts the 
center of the roof. The material is red stone, with grey facings, 
in Renaissance style. The facade shows an imposing portico, with 
a number of handsome statues placed in niches and culminating 
in the figure of Justice on the top of the main entrance. 

Broad and sweeping steps lead up to the portals, an iron scroll- 
work, the gift of Germany, and massive bronze doors, the gift of 
Belgium, give admittance to the interior. Inside, with its ex- 
tended archways and colonnaded corridors, the Palace presents a 
cloister-like appearance, the more so on account of the subdued 
light that filters in through the enormous stained-glass windows. 
The vestibule, resplendent with multi-colored marble, holds the 
monumental grand stairway, presented by the municipality of 
The Hague, whose coat of arms surmounts a pair of huge bronze 
candelabra at its base. The heavy-mullioned stained-glass win- 
dows of this portion of the building are of Dutch manufacture 
and were donated by the Dutch Government. The ground floor 
is mainly occupied by a vast assembly room and another one of 
smaller size, both with heavily paneled walls, richly decorated 
ceilings and a judges’ platform, is for the members of the Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration. The second floor, equally elab- 
orate in construction and tasteful in ornamentation, is given up 
to administrative halls and offices. It ‘also contains the library, 
reading-room and numerous private apartments for the members 
of the Court and the attending officials. At the top landing of 
the great stairway on a raised platform stands a large marble 
group finished in bronze and representing “Peace due to Right,” 
the gift of the Government of the United States. At this same 
point, also on a balustrade, is seen a bronze replica of the statue 
of Christ, as it appears on the summit of the Andes, between 
Chili and Peru, commemorating the peace between those two 
countries. The Queen of Holland has personally acknowledged 
this gift by sending Madame Angela de Costa, of Chili, her por- 
trait, with her Majesty’s signature and the further inscription: 
Le Christ avant tout (Christ before all). 

The English Government presented the stained-glass windows 
picturing the “Golden Age” of mankind that adorn the larger 
court room on the ground floor, the rich carpet for which was 
donated by the Government of Turkey. The Gobelin tapestry 
covering the entire walls of the smaller court room is the gift of 
the French Republic, while the Japanese Government has donated 
the mural paintings of Oriental splendors that cover the walls of 
the council room on the second floor. Many other nations, as, 
for instance, Austria, Russia, Italy, China, etc., have contributed 
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towards the furnishings of the Palace, the tout ensemble of which 
forms a collection as valuable and beautiful as it is rare in all 
history. A mere tour of inspection throughout the vast edifice 
is said to take fully one hour’s time. The extensive grounds in 
which the Palace is located have been laid out in the best style 
of English landscape gardening and are embellished with costly 
fountains and statuary galore. 

The several speeches at the opening ceremony were not the 
least remarkable for their lack of optimism such as the place and 
the occasion would naturally suggest. The claims put forward 
and the hopes indulged in by the various officials were modest in 
the extreme. Thus Jonkheer Van Karnbeek, President of the 
Carnegie Institute, explained the structure was called Peace 
Palace because everything transacted within its walls would have 
a tendency towards maintaining universal peace. As to the nature 
of the Court of Arbitration, he stated, the whole procedure 
hinged on the free consent of the various Governments, on their 
honor and good faith. Should an appeal to force be required to 
support the Court’s decrees, such an appeal necessarily would 
jeopardize the entire proceedings. At any rate, in minor disputes 
between nations the Court would afford substantial benefits, 
whereas the present international movement is the best effort in 
the direction of universal peace that so far has ever been at- 
tempted. Jonkheer Van Swinderen, Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, to whose office the custody of the Palace has been en- 
trusted, put the question: Is the Peace Palace really going to 
fulfil its high mission? Not at all, he replied, if it is assumed as 
the beginning of “eternal” peace, which would only fit as an 
inscription on a cemetery gate; but decidedly Yes, in the sense 
of what humanly speaking is capable of realization! An elab- 
orate dinner, at which Mr. Carnegie was the guest of honor and 
where he once more ventilated his ideas on peace, concluded the 
opening proceedings. On the whole, Holland, and its residential 
city in particular, have been enriched with a most gorgeous and 
unique show-place that is sure to draw for all the years to come 
the sightseeing traveler from far and near. vem 


LITERATURE 


Autobiography of George Dewey, Admiral of the Navy. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The hero of Manila had intended this work to be posthumous. 
Fortunately some friends persuaded him to change his mind, and 
so the pleasure of reading this most interesting memoir need 
not be marred by regrets that he is no longer among us. The 
warrior whose persistent youth interfered so frequently with his 
promotion deserves a protracted and peaceful old age, with all 
his laurels upon him, and his countrymen will thank him for the 
book. 

At twenty-four he was fighting his way with Farragut up the 
Mississippi as executive officer of one of the old wooden steamers, 
and though he succeeded in passing the forts that defended New 
Orleans, his ship was riddled with balls and set on fire when he 
tried to follow the Admiral up to Port Hudson. The story of 
those two terrible battles, which were fought in the dead of 
night in the narrow confines of a swift and dangerous river, is 
more interesting than any novel, and the straightforward, simple 
style in which the features of the fight are described gives one 
a very vivid idea of the horrors of a war for which neither side 
was prepared. The capture of Fort Fisher, in which the re- 
doubtable General Butler figured so ingloriously, is also told. 
Unpreparedness there also wrought havoc. Those were not the 
days of armored cruisers, but of “old tubs,” as Dewey describes 
some of the ships, and the discipline of the sailors still felt the 
influence of the superannuated sea captains who had fought in 
the war of 1812. Some were still in service, and their only idea 
of a naval contest was to run alongside the enemy, board her, 








and then win by a hand-to-hand contest with the cutlass on the 
deck. Dewey had the advantage when the war was over of being 
appointed Chief of the Bureau of Equipment of the Navy De- 
partment and consequently of making a most exhaustive study 
of every part of the new instruments of destruction. He is thus 
a link between the old and the new in naval warfare. 

His story of the capture of Manila is very complete and very 
satisfying for the general reader, and doubtless also for those 
who were and are technically interested in the handling of mod- 
ern battleships. He entered the harbor at night and was forcibly 
reminded of the old days on the Mississippi, though the Span- 
iards, unlike the Southerners, made no use of their shore bat- 
teries, which, if properly equipped, might have made the victory 
not so easy of accomplishment. The ruin of the Spanish fleet 
was brought about with tragic suddenness almost before the 
victors were aware of it themselves. His skill in avoiding com- 
plications with Germany is worthy of all praise. The capture of 
the city followed a short time afterwards, and then Dewey came 
home to enjoy the triumph wich his countrymen gladly accorded 
him. 





The New Testament. Vol. III. St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Churches. Part I. The Epistle to the Thessalonians. By 
the Reverend Cutupert Lattey, S.J. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 40 cents. 

This is the first instalment of a translation of the Bible from 
the original tongues, which will be issued under the general 
editorship of Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., Professor of Scripture 
at St. Benno’s, North Wales, and Rev. Joseph Keating, S.J., 
editor of the Month. Father Lattey translates Thessalonians in 
a very scholarly way. The text of Westcott-Hort is generally 
followed. The Greek of St. Paul is very closely adhered to and 
intelligently rendered. Perhaps it is this faithful adherence to 
the sentence-structure of St. Paul, which is itself very unwieldy, 
that has occasioned an unwieldiness and a lack of smoothness in 
Father Lattey’s translation. The notes are generally illuminating 
and the appendix on the eschatology of St. Paul is excellent. 

It is unfortunate that this fascicle and the prospective work 
have been offered to the public as a standard translation for 
English-speaking Catholics. Had the new version of Thessa- 
lonians appeared modestly as one of many such, the criticisms 
it has met with would not have been so severe. 

Modesty should have prevented, for instance, the remark that 
Father Prat and Father Cornely “agree with our view both as 
to the reading and as to St. Paul’s doctrine,” I Cor. xv, 51. For 
we find that it is Father Lattey, rather, who agrees very con- 
siderably with Father Prat’s excellent “Theologie de St. Paul.” 

In the note on I Thes. iv, 17, the exposition of this passage 
given by the present writer in “The Catholic Encyclopedia” 
(s.v. “Thessalonians”) is called “an ingenious attempt lately 
made to avoid the necessity of considering the Apostle unen- 
lightened” about the time of the Parousia. No such attempt is 
made. The article expressly says: “We readily admit that St. 
Paul did not know the time of the Parousia.” The writer merely 
essayed to explain I Thes. iv, 17, in a sense that is not false. 
The Greek reads: “We the living, the left over, shall be caught 
up together with them in the clouds to meet the Lord” on the 
last day. We hold that the Greek may be construed as condi- 
tional,—“We, if we be alive,—if we be left on earth,—shall be 
taken up,” etc. This explanation Father Lattey flings aside most 
unceremoniously: “If the subject of the participle were indef- 
inite and in the third person, it might indeed be taken condition- 
ally. But this rendering is impossible where the subject 
is definite. Dr. Moulton’s remarks do not cover and doubtless 
are not meant to cover this case” (p. 18). Modesty would have 
been less sweeping. We refer Father Lattey to Elephantine 
Papyrus 13 (B. C. 222), in which the first person is definite and 
yet is construed with a participle conditionally. In the case in 
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point, the first person is indefinite; for such construction we 
refer to Gal. ii, 18, and I Cor. x, 30. In this matter of St. Paul’s 
eschatology, we regret to see that Father Lattey seems to hold 
that St. Paul erred in what he wrote (cf. Note 17, p. 8; and p. 
18). Catholics insist that St. Paul cannot have said the Parousia 
‘would be during his lifetime. Had he said so, he would have 
erred; the inspired word of God would have erred; the error 
would be that of the Holy Spirit more than of St. Paul. Some 
of Father Lattey’s notes are rather cloudy. For example, the text 
reads, II Thes. iii, 15, “And do not regard him as an enemy, but 
admonish him as a brother.” This simple ard clear thought is 
explained by the not very luminous note: “The social and re- 
ligious ostracism of the contumacious Christian should yet be 
‘tempered by zeal for his salvation,” and on page 6, note 6, where 
we read “as is plain from the context both before and after,” and 
on page 14, note 3, “the personal use appears to be intended in 
the Our Father (Matt. vi, 13), of which we probably have a 
reminiscence here, and where, as here, the Greek admits of 
either sense.” 

Father Lattey’s experiment, we hope, will succeed and thus give 
Catholics a complete English commentary on the Bible. Once 
such a start is made there will be other works in interpretation 
published ; and we shall not be obliged to go to Latin, French or 
German for the exposition of a text of sacred Scripture. 
WALTER DruM, S.J. 





Arranged and Edited 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


Wonderful Escapes by Americans. 
by Witu1amM Stone Bootru. Boston: 
$2.00. 

There is such an abundance of very unreal fiction being 
written and read nowadays that it is refreshing to meet 
occasionally a book of facts, like this one, which are just 
as interesting as those countless “stories of adventure.” 
Mr. Booth has selected from authentic accounts of hair- 
breadth escapes Americans have had during the course of 
our country’s history twenty-two varied and “thrilling” nar- 
ratives. These are escapes from shipwreck, Indians, pirates, 
British, slave-holders, Confederates, a forest fire, a tornado, 
a crevasse, an entangled diving bell, etc. Sometimes the 
story is told with no great literary skill, but in a plaia, 
straightforward fashion that carries conviction. The chap- 
ter entitled “Foiling the Bush-Whackers” would make an 
excellent Pacificist tract. The editor says that he has “con- 
fined his work to the simplifying, condensing and classifica- 
tion of each narrative,” and has thoroughly succeeded, as 
‘he purposed, in presenting the reader with “an unhackuneyed 
series of engrossing and true stories.” We should have 
more books of this kind. — 





Napoleon. By Hersert FisHer. New York: Henry Holt 
-& Co. 50 cents. 

This small book of about 250 pages is a clear, succinct, well 
written and unbiassed account of Napoleon Bonaparte’s meteoric 
career. The writer properly concludes that the great warrior was 
a man without either religious instincts or religious information. 
Where religion of any kind helped his ambitious projects he 
favored it; where it did not, he crushed it, or tried to do so. 
For him it was merely one of the departments, or instrumental- 
ities of his Empire, but that lack of intellectual development was 
the cause of his downfall. His failure to understand that Pius VII 
was not merely the ruler of an impoverished principality, but a 
spiritual power that could arouse the conscience of the world, 
prompted him to inaugurate a series of measures which, “had the 
Empire endured for ten more years,” says the writer, “it is pos- 
sible that the Catholic communities of the American continent 
would have been obliged to sever their connection with a Church so 
degraded and transformed.” Of course, “the Catholic communities 
- of the American continent” could never have had the slightest 





fear that ten or a hundred years of Napoleonic tyranny would have 
ever “transformed the Church.” They knew that, like many another 
enemy, Napoleon was sure to go to pieces on the Rock. With regard 
to the divorce of Josephine, the author does not ascribe it to the 
Pope, but to the Bishop’s Court at Paris, which “with a grander 
audacity than the Senate which decreed that the marriage was 
dissolved, decided that it had never taken place at all.” About 
Jerome’s marriage with Miss Patterson, only the fact is recorded, 
as well as Napoleon’s insolence in refusing to recognize it. On 
the whole, the book is extremely interesting, and has a good 
gripping style which never allows the reader to grow weary. 





Little Pilate and Other Spanish Stories. 
Cotoma, S.J. Translated by E. M. Brookes. 
Kenedy & Sons. 80 cents. 

Gabriel, a handsome young student of Seville University, 
had been often warned by Father Velasco, his Jesuit con- 
fessor, to keep in mind the career of Pontius Pilate. “Avoid 
evil companions and dangerous friends, my son, for human 
respect will be your ruin!” So it proved, for the first and 
best of the six tales in this book is the story of how the 
once innocent Gabriel sank, during the space of twenty-four 
hours, deeper and deeper into the mire of sin, just because 
he could not endure being laughed at by the roystering 
young Spaniards whose company he was afraid to leave. 
After a night of adventure, Gabriel comes to himself in a 
hospital, a disgraceful place apparently for a well-born Cas- 
tilian to be. Then having been shriven by Father Velasco, 
he determines to be a “Little Pilate” no more. 

Another story tells of a beautiful custom a noble Spanish 
family had of providing for a poor infant every Christmas 
in honor of the Christ-Child. All the stories are edifying 
and one is quite sensational. Father Coloma’s deft touch is 
often discernible, but the tales probably delighted their first 
readers more than they will American Catholics. 


By Rev. Luis 
New York. P. J. 





In the Catholic World for October there is a strong protest 
against the “prurient discussions that occupy the pages of many 
of our so-called popular magazines.” The writer pleads earnestly 
with his readers to fight the evil by personal example, by public 
protest and by every means in their power. “An unhappy sign,” 
he says, “for those who would promote innocence and virtue is 
the alarming indifference of many to the widespread propaganda 
of indecent and evil things. Can they be so dense as not to recog- 
nize it, or so short-sighted in the matter of Christian responsi- 
bility as not to see that they are obliged to prevent an evil in so 
far as they can? To advertise in a magazine that deliberately 
cultivates immorality; to purchase it; to read it, is sinful co- 
operation in sinful work.” He then speaks of the indecent pictures 
and the “plain talk of filthy things” which he found in a recent 
number of a “popular” magazine with a large circulation, and 
comes to the conclusion that “in such a Niagara of filth there can 
be no other purpose than to allure the reader by the appeal to 
things forbidden, things that arouse the animal passions, and 
thus make the magazine sell. No sensible person would even 
pretend that this was literature; that there was art here; that any 
of these writers aimed honestly to express an honest soul. Black 
will always be black, and white, white. And the necessity of 
championing what is white is becoming more and more urgent, 
because unprincipled men, with money at their command, are 
sowing through the alluring pages of the cheap magazines the 
seeds of hell upon earth.” 





“Calm Yourself,” a fifty-cent brochure by G. L. Walton, M.D. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.), presents in very readable and humorous 
form a number of sensible reasons why we should never worry, 
or at least why we should “try and approximate the ideal of 
fretless, fussless and unworrying poise.” The ideal’s attainment 
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requires the use of medicines he does not mention, but those he 
gives are sound, practical, and pleasingly coated. 


Another Houghton-Mifflin book is “A Confederate Girl's 
Diary,” by Sarah Morgan Dawson. The price is $2.00, and it is 
worth it to those who like to know the feelings and experiences 
of the Southern home folks during the Civil War. It is a real 
diary, written by a clever and observant Louisiana girl, from 
March, 1862, to May, 1865, without any thought of publication, 
and this adds greatly to its intrinsic value apart from its historical 
The personal revelations are usually worth while, and 
had a 


interest. 
show that even in the throes of war many “Seceshes” 
saner viewpoint than “Yankees” gave them credit for. 

The Apostleship of Prayer, 801 West 181st Street, New York, 
has out the “Almanac of the Sacred Heart” for 1914. Tastefully 
printed in color numerous scenes from Our Lord’s life. 
There is a wealth of information about the character and prac- 
tical working of the League and the usual abundance of fer- 
Twelve cents a copy. 


are 


vorinos, anecdotes and stories. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York: 
\uto-Biography of George Dewey, $2.50; History as Literature and Other 


Essays. By Theodore Roosevelt, $1.50; The Marriage of Mademoiselle 
Gimbel. By René Bazin, $1.25. 

Benziger Bros , New York: 
Blind Maureen and Other Stories. By Eleanor F. Kelly, 60 cents; 


Saints and Festivals. By Mother Salome, $1.25. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York: 
The Quest of the Best. ty William DeWitt Hyde, $1.00. 
Jewish Publication Society of America, Philadelphia: 
The American Jewish Year Book. Edited by Herbert Friedenwald and 
H. G. Friedman. 
Harper and Brothers, New York: 
The Way Home. By Basil King, $1.35. 
Hou rhton, Mifflin Co., New York: 


The Quest of the Fish-Dog Skin. By James Willard Schultz, $1.25; 
Charles Gordon Ames. Edited by Alice Ames Winter, $1.25; Revelation 
and the Ideal. By George A. Gordon, D.D., $1.50. 


Latin Publications 
Gill and Son, Dublin: 
De Sanctissima Eucharistia. 
F. Pustet, New York: 
BRiblica Latina (Vol. IT) Codex Rehdigeranus; (Die vier 
Nach der lateinischen Handschrift R 169 der Stadtbiblothek 
Herausgegeben ven Heinrich Joseph Vogels, $2.50. 


Auctore Daniel Coghlan, S.T.D. 108. 


Collectanea 
Evangelien 
Breslau). 
Pamphlets: 
St. Bernard’s Church, Hazardville, Cona.: 
Letters to a Layman. By Rev. Edward Flannery 


John Murray, London: 


Why Not Latin? Or, Latin the Future Esperanto of the Cultured World. 
By Rev. A. Ailinger, S.J. 
Apostleship of Prayer, New York: 
Alma f the Sacred Heart, 1914, 12 cents 
Benziger Bros., New York: 
Catholic Home Annual, 1914, 25 cents 
THE DRAMA 


The decay of morals and the decline of religion always go hand 
in hand. To the observer of the conditions of the modern stage 
it was evident that, following close on the systematic effort that 
is being made to deaden the sense of public decency, an attempt 
would also be made to throw ridicule on all religious belief. It 
was not surprising, therefore, that a play called “Russia” was 
presented at the Princess Theatre, which portrayed a schismatical 
Russian priest of revolutionary sympathies whose appearance 
suggested that of Christ. He is pursued by the police and takes 
refuge in a bagnio, where one of the dissolute women who is 
supposed to be crazy devotes herself to reading the Bible. He is 
dis¢overed, dragged out by the officers and crucified. All the 
inmates of the bagnio are then butchered. Another play called 


“The Eternal Mystery” has as its theme that all the so-called 
ocular evidences of anthropomorphic religion are the outcome of 
superstition and coincidence. 


An atheist is dying of galloping 











His wife, a devoutly sentimental woman, implores 
him to “believe” before it is too late. He refuses to lie even to 
please her on his deathbed, and demands proof. The curtains 
are drawn back, admitting the sunlight. This projects upon the 
wall the shadow of a cross-shaped candelabrum. “Look!” ex- 
claims the wife. The man is not deceived, but knocks the can- 
delabrum over and the shadow vanishes. A moment later an- 
other shadow, this time apparently of a real cross and of super- 
natural origin, appears on the same spot on the wall. The man 
staggers to his. feet, gasping out: “I believe! Forgive!” and 
sinks back dead. Just then a child runs in with a kite, crying:. 
“Oh, mother, see what a funny shadow my kite makes on the 
wall.” 

These two plays were discarded by the managers after one 
exhibition as unfit for the public, yet the Globe, which caters 
especially to school teachers, denounces this withdrawal as the 
act of a set of lunatics, and wonders why a piece that was pub- 
lished in the Smart Set without arousing any protest could not 
be represented on the stage. That the Smart Set publishes things 
that disgust even hardened first nighters may, we hope, give a 
twinge to what is left of the consciences of certain well-to-do 
Catholics who are not ashamed to display that publication on 
their library tables. , 

It would appear that a letter to Mayor Kline from Mr. Edward 
Feeny, Chairman of the Committee on Public Morals of the 
American Federation of Catholic Societies, had something to do 
with the withdrawal of the- offensive plays. He denounced them 
as a “riot of moral filth, gruesomeness and infidelity that would 
seem to call for an investigation by the Police Commissioner.” 
But though the chief offenders were debarred as too utterly 
gross, three others were permitted. One was “The Black Mask,” 
which our guide of the Globe, who discards scruples, describes 
as “a ghastly tale of cruel vengeance,” and “The Bride,” which 
he considers “a mildly wicked little comedy”; the third he does 
not mention, probably because it was “En Deshabille.” 

The French have a saying that “qui s’excuse s’accuse.” So when 
the Sociological Fund Committee “disclaims any desire for sala- 
cious treatment of the subjects dealt with” it looks very like a 
subconscious admission of guilt, and we are puzzled to know 
why a Sociological Society reeds a Fund Committee when its 
purpose is to arouse a public sentiment that must ultimately re- 
sult in new and more humane legislation. 


consumption, 


” 


“For the first time in dramatic history,” it says, “the perplex- 
ing problem of the limitation of offspring, now engaging the 
attention of all thoughtful eugenists and sociologists the world 
over, is dealt with on the stage in the play we are to produce. 

“The right of the child to be well born, a right which even in 
this day does not seem to be taken into consideration by the 
parents, and the right of the mother to choose whether and 
when she shall give birth to her child, are problems the solution 
of which will be a great step toward the betterment of social and 
economic conditions throughout the world, a step which will 
mean the elimination of much poverty, crime and disease.” 

In other words, these self-constituted saviors of society in- 
dulge the hope of inducing our legislators to commit what 
humanity has always hitherto considered to be a crime, and to 
make sure of that result they propose to pervert the public con- 
science by dramatizing “subjects that have never before been 
dealt with on the stage’—a claim that may be admitted if we 
except the indecent dances of the American aborigines. Indeed, 
the modern theatre furnishes an excellent argument against evo- 
lution. It marks a return to savagery. 

We are alarmed at times by the menace of the mobs who are 
hurling bombs, dynamiting buildings and denouncing in fiery 
speeches the present order of society, but no crazy I. W. W. or 
wild-eyed anarchist was ever half so dangerous as these mad 
theorists who are driving out decency from public and private 
life under the pretence of virtue and a desire to uplift humanity. 
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EDUCATION 


“Is the College Making Good?”—Mr. Bok and His Critics 


The Outlook of August 16 published an article by Mr. Edward 
Bok, under the title “Is the College Making Good?” which evi- 
dently attracted the attention it sought to arouse among teachers 
in colleges. These are not minded to accept without question the 
conclusions drawn by the writer of the Outlook article. Almost 
without exception the letters that have appeared in the news- 
papers in answer to his indictment of the ignorance of college 
students show a disposition on the part of college teachers to 
criticize some of the main assumptions put forward by Mr. Bok 
and to hold him radically mistaken and decidedly unfortunate in 
his attack upon the efficiency of the higher schools of the coun- 
try. The Outlook itself, in the issue of August 30, prints a few 
of these letters, which may be said to be typical of the rejoinders 
that appeared in the press of the country. 

Thomas C. Brown, of the Bryn Mawr College faculty, practi- 
cally charges Mr. Bok with a failure to distinguish between “real 
education” and mere “materialistic training.” And he appears to 
be right. Like the Chicago business man who, a few years 
ago, won a certain measure of notoriety through his addresses on 
the futility of higher schooling, Mr. Bok, says this critic, “seems 
to assume that the prime object of a college should be to prepare 
young men for successful business careers.” But, he asks, “is 
that the object for which the college was created and for which 
they are now carried on?” It used to be universally admitted 
that “the end of education is the development of intelligence,” 
and it was once considered a truism to affirm that every diligent 
human being of even moderate capacity becomes more intelligent 
by means of school or college training than he would have been 
or perhaps could have been without it. And as Professor Brown 
well observes, the standard dictionaries seem to agree with this 
view. One, the Century Dictionary, defines education to be: “the 
imparting or acquisition of knowledge; mental and moral train- 
ing; cultivation of the mind, feelings and manners. Education 
in a broad sense, with reference to man, comprehends all that 
disciplines and enlightens the understanding, corrects the temper, 
cultivates the taste, and forms the manners and habits.” Web- 
ster’s definition accentuates similar elements in its description of 
what education implies: “The totality of the qualities acquired 
through individual instruction and social training, which further 
the happiness, efficiency and capacity for social service of the 
educated.” 

Mr. Bok, says his Bryn Mawr critic, ignores all this and ap- 
pears “to consider that the dollars and cents standard is the only 
standard by which the practical results and efficiency of a college 
training are to be measured.” And, urges another critic, Pro- 
fessor Robert H. Fletcher of Grinnell College, Iowa, “it is pre- 
cisely this sympathy in the present widespread and persistent 
effort to substitute for real education a materialistic training in 
so-called ‘practical things’ against which most college teachers 
will chiefly protest.” “As a mere matter of national economy,” 
wrote Dr. Andrew F. West, of the Princeton University Grad- 
uate School, in his splendid paper on “Vocational Training, a 
Menace to Universities,’ published two years ago, “and quite 
apart from its overwhelming moral importance, it ‘pays’ a nation 
to have as many as possible of its citizens educated ‘in something 
more’ than breadwinning. It ‘pays’ to have well-educated men in 
great abundance for the measureless material benefits 
which flow from the spread of intelligence and enlightenment. It 
is this ‘something more’ which in the last analysis makes the 
difference between the higher and lower forms of civilization.” 

No one doubts the necessity of fitting college men to be effi- 
cient home-makers and good citizens. But it is quite as obvious 
that, if we are not to change totally the traditional view of what 
is essential in college formation, vocational training must not be 














placed in a relation which destroys or even menaces the liberal 
arts and sciences—the very soul of the totality of qualities needed 
to further the happiness, efficiency and capacity for social service 
of the educated. Professor Fletcher's letter to the Outlook con- 
tends that the particular, the practical, the immediately useful are 
now receiving plenty of emphasis in college courses, and the 
writer even hesitates not to hint that these subjects are driving 
out of the college the greater studies indispensable to the higher 
civilization. “The most essential thing for the colleges to-day,” 
he writes, “is the effective realization that higher education should 
consist mainly of just that thing of which Mr. Bok seems con- 
temptuous, namely, the liberal culture which gives breadth of 
vision and ideals, and which, among other results, creates dissat- 
isfaction with our actual ‘practical’ life of largely meaningless, 
wasteful, and selfish activity.” > 

All this does not mean, the critics of Mr. Bok further agree, 
that an education of liberal culture unfits men and women for 
taking part in “practical” life as it does exist. It would, indeed,, 
be difficult to prove that the “practical” inefficiency claimed to. 
have place among young college graduates, however serious it 
may actually be, is the fault of college training. At any rate, Mr. 
Bok does not prove it. “To determine,” writes Professor Brown 
of Bryn Mawr, “whether or not our colleges are making good in 
imparting to young men and women an education such as the 
college essentially aims to give, Mr. Bok obtains 549 letters from 
young men and women about to graduate from college, and sub- 
jects them to a process of grading by a high school teacher to 
find out how “they would stand in a simple test for composition,, 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, and more particularly to examine 
the thought and the quality of the English.” It may be conceded, 
he continues, to be an unquestioned fact that many of our college 
graduates are deficient in the elements of language and in the 
ability to spell correctly and to write legibly, but is the college to. 
blame? The art of writing and spelling is supposed to be mas- 
tered before entering college. Every applicant is presumed to 
have passed a stiff test in English before he is admitted to col- 
lege. “If,” says still another critic, “he allows himself to become 
careless and if he forgets what he has learned in his preparatory 
course, the college cannot be held any more accountable than if 
he forgets his arithmetic or any other elementary branch.” The 
answer is ordinarily a proper one, yet it loses some of its force 
when a condition, unhappily common enough to-day, finds verifi- 
cation among us. Because of the pressure by colleges for high 
examination standards in an unnecessary multiplicity of branches 
in secondary schools, these latter not unfrequently send boys up 
to college without that fundamental training in English which 
should be received in the lower schools. Yet it were unfair to 
put the total burden of blame upon either college or high school. 
There is an eminently sane letter in the Outlook budget of corre- 
spondence which deplores another element undoubtedly leading 
to the slovenly English so many young college and high school 
students use in our time—‘the present-day mental poison brought 
into homes by undesirable literature,’—it is a mild term to ex- 
press what is intended—“‘which undermines the best intentions 
and groundwork of our youth.” 

When it comes to the consideration of what really belongs to 
college training—formal composition and the thought and quality 
of English, the Outlook’s critics appear to concede a point to Mr. 
Bok. Some of the examples cited by him, say they, are far from 
what one would expect from a college senior. Yet even in this, 
it is claimed, his deductions are too general. College training is 
supposed by no one to turn out a finished scholar. The aim it 
proposes is simply this: to discipline and enlighten all the 
powers of man to such degree that it is possible for those who 
have been privileged to enjoy it to pass out from the directiom 
and supervision of their instructors and take up the task of com- 
pleting their education by individual effort and independent work. 
“Tf,” writes Professor Brown, “the college has so trained andi 
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equipped them that they can do this, and do it well, then the col- 
lege has made good, whether or not their post-graduate letters 
and theses were perfect in composition, grammar, spelling, and 
punctuation.” 

The Outlook’s budget of letters in answer to Mr. Bok’s original 
article does not deal solely with the scholastic side of the dispute. 
The writer of one of them is serious enough to forbid our term- 
ing his communication a humorous one, yet there is a touch of 
quaint drollery in the plea he advances for a solution of a ques- 
tion of business ethics. Mr. Bok, it will be recalled, speaks some- 
what sharply of the 1,426 young men who failed to reply to the 
questionaire he sent to them when preparing his article. He 
characterizes them as having “no conception of the fundamental 
business rule of courtesy that a business letter calls for an an- 
swer and that a stamped addressed envelope entails, in a sense, a 
moral obligation upon the receiver.” Is this true? The writer 
of the letter referred to says: “The question I want answered is 
whether any person can put a busy man or woman under the 
moral obligation of answering a letter, which would take a con- 
siderable amount of valuable time, by the simple process of en- 
closing an envelope with a two-cent stamp upon it.” The whole 
tone of the writer’s letter leaves no one in doubt regarding the 
answer he personally would give to his own question, and we 
believe most of us will say aye to that reply. M. J. O’C. 


ECONOMICS 


Prospects of Famine 


An agreeable illusion of an immense number of men and 
women to-day is that each individual thinks for himself or for 
herself. We have escaped from the dark ages when thought was 
shackled. The enfranchisement that began with the Reformation 
and grew during the centuries that followed, is ours in its perfect 
fullness. The fact is quite the contrary. The ordinary man or 
woman does not do his or her own thinking to-day, any more 
than in the thirteenth century. The work is done by others with 
this disadvantage to the public, that, while in the thirteenth cen- 
tury the thinking was done by clear-headed, responsible men in 
the light of Christian faith, it is to-day the work of irresponsible 


persons bewildered by the contradictions that do duty for enlight- | 


-enment. 





and we shall return to it again. 





We do not blame the average man and woman for this illusion. | 


We rather pity them. Because man is sociable by nature—we 
use “sociable” in the philosophic sense, not in the popular—he is 
also teachable and leadable. If he is persuaded that he thinks for 
himself, this does not come from his inner consciousness; for 
very few indeed have any consciousness that they think. Their 
brain works, it is true; but there is as much difference between 
such working of the brain and real thought as there is between 
the machinery in an exhibition moving without any load and the 
same machinery employed in the factory, or the steamship, or on 
the railway. What thinking there is, is done in the editorial 
rooms, or in the private confabulations of political leaders, or by 
the organizers of reform movements, or by the writers of books 
containing new theories in science or religion, and the results of 
such thought are given out to be more or less assimilated by the 
rest of the world. It is human nature. 

Things would be better if those who form public opinion imme- 
diately could be induced to weigh well the ideas offered them 
and the reasons on which those ideas rest. But they are human 
as well as their disciples. They look naturally to authority, 
although they reject the surest authority this world contains. 
Hence the exaggerated reverence for professors, and men of 
science, and such like. If one of these says anything, the news- 
papers publish his utterance as an oracle. This has certain ad- 
vantages. We have been saying fruitlessly in this column for the 


last three years that the world is rushing on towards disaster in 
‘the matter of food: a member of the British Association an- 





nounced that the supply of wheat is threatened, as a new dis- 
covery a week or two ago, and his words are published far and 
wide and the world takes alarm. 

Yet the fact is perfectly obvious. We are coming to depend 
more and more on crops reaped on vast expanses of sparsely 
settled land, and less and less on those gathered from the farms 
of populated countries. This began with the opening up of the 
United States Northwest. Thirty or forty bushels an acre was 
the yield of the new fields in Dakota, and it was thought that 
there the world had an inexhaustible source. But extravagance 
brought the inevitable result. The land became impoverished. 
Now fifteen bushels an acre is a good return, and the United 
States barely supplies its own needs. The same process is work- 
ing out in the Canadian Northwest, Argentina and Australia. 
When Siberia shall have been submitted to it, the new lands will 
have been exhausted. Yet all the time the number of consumers 
is increasing and consequently the demand for wheat; and, what 
makes the danger still greater, the consumption of wheat flour 
per head increases also. 

The facts with regard to meat are of the same nature. While 
many were asserting that the increase in prices was due to a 
combination of packers, who used cold storage to create an arti- 
ficial scarcity, we maintained that it was the result of the exhaus- 
tion of the supply. In this as in the matter of wheat it was 
thought that the American plains would never fail to supply 
cattle for food. Ships went from the United States and Canada 
to Europe laden with beef alive and dead. Where are they now? 
Then Argentina and Australia were trusted to for the feeding of 
Europe. But to-day the United States, so far from being able to 
feed the world, is taking its share from both those countries; and 
the President of the American Meat Packers’ Association tells 
us that the supply of beef cattle in the United States has in the 
last six years decreased 40 per cent. relatively to the demand. 
Another authority, as we love to call them, points out that the 
increase of population contains three consumers for one producer. 
And this is taking place all over the world. The only remedy is 
the economical cultivation of the soil. We have said this before, 
H. W. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


What’s In a Name? 


With this title the editor of Boston Truth heads the following 
article, 

“It has always appeared to us that the controversy inside the 
American Protestant Episcopal Church over the name it bears 
and the name “Catholic,” which some of its clergy and laity 
desire to give it, was about as useless and unnecessary as even a 
church row can possibly be. 

“Its title of Protestant recalls the fact that the Anglican 
Church went out from the ancient Church at the time of the 
Reformation and aligned itself with those who protested against 
Rome; it changed its creed; it Englished its ritual, and by its aid 
and sympathy for those who abandoned the Roman communion, 
assumed a leadership in Protestantism and rejected the universal 
or Catholic character which inures in a faith that is superior to 
political and geographical lines, and became robustly and vigor- 
ously national and provincial in its character. This is a bald 
statement of fact. The same thing happened in Germany, Hol- 
land, Scotland and Scandinavia, the change being more radical 
in some than in others; but the Anglican Church, largely by rea- 
son of its governmental and State connection, adhered to its 
episcopacy and conservatism, and was less subject to the changes 
and individualisms that are inseparable from Protestantism; but 
its Catholic character was abandoned, its Protestantism was 
emphasized and tinctured by Puritanism; and the ritualism that 
has been disturbing the peace of Episcopalianism is a modern 
growth. As a matter of fact, the temporalities of the State 
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Church have saved it from the schisms and division into new 
churches that are inevitable in other Protestant bodies. The ap- 
plication of the name Catholic to any Protestant body is a con- 
tradiction of terms; since the very genius of Protestantism is 
the rejection of any authority other than the Book and the right 
of every individual to interpret that authority for himself.” 





A Presbyterian Organ on Social Hygiene 


In a recent issue the United Presbyterian said: 

“Gospel sermons are coming from unexpected sources these 
days. We note, for example, that the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
can, on occasion, preach the gospel with power. Dr. Eliot, emer- 
itus president of Harvard University, made an address on social 
hygiene in Buffalo on a recent date. In this address he depicted 
many of the sad results of ignorance and vice when left un- 
checked and unheeded. He spoke of increased physical decay 
as a result of our modern crowding of population in unsanitary 
surroundings. Looking at the problem in its immensity, he al- 
most despaired of a solution. He asked: ‘What force can now 
be put in play against the formidable evils which gravely threaten 
the very life of our race?’ And he answers by saying that ‘no 
one force or agency can be completely relied upon.’ But there 
was present in the international conference another gentleman, 
Rev. Richard J. Tierney, who felt that he could give a better 
answer than Dr. Eliot himself. He said: ‘Knowledge is not 
moral power. Christ, not hygiene, will cleanse the world.’ 

“Whereupon the Globe-Democrat rises to remark editorially: 
‘Only the religion founded upon recognition of one supreme and 
only God, manifested in the flesh by Jesus Christ, presents the 
foundation of right living, of morality and of a hygiene which 
embraces the welfare of others as well as of the individual. No 
other force conspicuously rescues men from moral degradation 
and mental depravity and sets them to thinking clean thoughts 
and living pure lives.’ 

“The editorial further declares that the man who believes in 
this cleansing power has not so hopeless an outlook as that taken 
by Dr. Eliot, whose long years at Harvard as an educator should 
have convinced him that mere knowledge is not moral power. It 
ventures to assert that more real moral power issues from some 
small college whose atmosphere is pervaded with the spirit of 
Christianity and where Christ is held up as the one to emulate, 
than from the great university, where mere knowledge is the 
object sought and where both the restraints and the molding 
influence of the Christ spirit are absent. To be sure, the Christ 
spirit has not yet conquered the world and overcome the sad 
results of centuries of its absence. It has not even supremely 
dominated the lands where it is best known. Further than that, 
it does not even to-day completely rule those who are nominally 
under its inspiration. Yet, in spite of all this, it is the sufficient 
single power which Dr. Eliot says does not exist. 

“Here is another illustration of the fact that it is not by its 
wisdom that the world comes to know God; but it is by knowing 
God that it gets the very beginning of wisdom. It is soul devel- 
opment that the world needs to make it moral and clean and 
sanitary. The child whose body alone is developed becomes an 
idiot; the result of the development of the body and mind, with- 
out the development of the soul, is in absolutely every case—a 
criminal; where soul and mind and body are all developed, we 
have a man, grown to the fullness of the stature of a man in 
Christ Jesus. It is not scientific truth alone that makes men 
free, but more especially the truth of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
The power that can cleanse submerged tenths, and ghettos and 
cities and governments, and politics, as well as human hearts, is 
the blood of Jesus Christ that cleanses from all sin. Everything 
flourishes where the river flows, and they who follow Jesus 
Christ do not walk in darkness. Righteousness flourishes in the 
light of the Sun of Righteousness, who imparts only life and 
health. 





“Men can not be scolded or lectured or driven or legislated or 
even educated out of their wickedness and filth, They must be 
won by health and happiness and holiness. And the greatest 
winning power in the world to-day is Jesus Christ. S. D. Gordon 
speaks of the forces that are at hand for winning this old world 
back to its right relationship to the Father’s heart and home. He 
names the church; but this is only Christ’s world-winning organ- 
ization. He speaks of the winning power of a man; but it is the 
Christ spirit in a man that gives him winning power. He men- 
tions the Holy Spirit; but his work is to testify of Christ. He 
talks about -prayer; but the prayer that avails is the prayer that 
is offered ‘in My name.’ He says that money is a mighty power; 
but it is Jesus who teaches us how to use money and where to 
lay it up. He declares that sacrifice is sin’s healing shadow; but 
who has ever taught us this lesson as has the Christ of God? 
The great heart-magnet is God, and Jesus is the heart of God 
beating in sympathy with human hearts. His is the power to 
draw out of men the best that is in them. He is the one suffi- 
cient power for the cleansing of the world. He promised long 
ago that if he were lifted up He would draw all men unto Him- 
self; and He has never failed and He never will fail to do this 
thing.” 

ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The Columbus Day committee of the New York Chapter, 
Knights of Columbus, has arranged to celebrate Columbus Day 
by a great public demonstration at Carnegie Hall, on Monday 
evening, October 13. Rt. Rev. Bishop McFaul of Trenton, N. J., 
and Hon. Thomas F. Carmody, Attorney General, of New York, 
will be among the speakers. 





On the fourth Sunday of September every year the Catholic 
cemetery of Rochester, N. Y., is solemnly blessed. The cere- 
mony attracts the attention not of Catholics only, but of non- 
Catholics as well. This year a greater number than usual took 
part in it. From St. Bernard’s Seminary the procession marched 
along the boulevard to the mortuary chapel in the cemetery. 
There were fully three hundred and eighty in the procession. 
The throng in the cemetery was roughly estimated at twenty-five 
thousand, and the calm, respectful and reverential behavior of 
that multitude was most impressive. While the bishop and his 
assistants vested for the ceremony of blessing the graves, the 
choir of seminarians in the open chanted the Vespers for the 
Dead. The procession then started and the bishop blessed the 
tomb of his predecessor, Bishop McQuaid, then the graves of the 
priests and Sisters, and after marching through the avenues lined 
with reverent spectators, chanting meantime the Miserere and 
the De Profundis, blessing graves of rich and poor, the proces- 
sion returned to the chapel, from the steps of which the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop addressed the multitude. It was a fervid and touching 
talk of a father to his children. The catholicity of faith was 
shown in the catholicity of death; so many different nationalities 
and people sleeping the same sleep of peace and signed with the 
same sign of faith. Rich and poor, the learned and ignorant had 
yielded dust to dust—but their souls, through God’s mercy, were 
enjoying their eternal reward. 





Naturally Catholics are interested in learning something about 
the fate of that part of the Balkan population which is in union 
with the Holy See. A correspondent of La Croix furnishes some 
very interesting details on that subject. 

Going back in the history of these Catholic peoples, who have 
suffered so much for the Faith, he reminds us that in 1860 a 
group of distinguished Balkans assembled at Constantinople de- 
clared to Mgr. Brunoni, the Apostolic Delegate, that they were 
desirous of recognizing the Holy Father as the Head of the 
Church. This attempt at union was the first of its kind 
since the Turks entered into possession of the country. As far 
back as the ninth or tenth century a union had been concluded, 
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but on account of pressure from Constantinople it soon came to, 


an end. 

The effort of 1860 was just about to have very far reaching 
results when Russia effectively checked its progress. The first 
Uniate Bishop Sokolski was captured on the Bosporus and was 
never seen again. At that time Napoleon III might have secured 
the success of the movement, but he failed to avail himself of 
the opportunity. 

Among the Catholics of Bulgaria there are three groups re- 
markable for their religious fervor and patriotism. They have 
three bishops: Mgr. Miroff, at Constantinople; Mgr. Petkoff, at 
Adrianople; and Mgr. Chanoff, at Salonica. They follow the 
Slav ritual and cannot be distinguished from the Schismatics 
except by their allegiance to the Sovereign Pontiff and by their 
remarkable piety. They are sincere Bulgarians and are very 
much attached to their country. Indeed, in certain places they 
have acted as sentinels at the frontiers and were the first to fight 
against the enemy. The districts where these Catholics lived 
have been completely destroyed. Their towns and villages have 
been plundered and set on fire, but not by the Bulgarians. 

Around Salonica it is doubtful if there are any of the faithful 
left alive. Many of them, on the approach of the Greeks, took to 
flight and escaped, with their priests at their head, in a most 
deplorable state of destitution. A number fell along the route 
during that month of suffering, and had nothing to sustain them 
but what they could gather from the trees on the road. One 
division remained at Samokoff and another at Ichtiman. They 
sent their priests ahead of them to Sofia to find if shelter would 
be afforded them. When the caravan arrived the first question 
was for a church in order to thank God for their deliverance. 
One of the priests explained that when they were threatened with 
death if they did not renounce their religion and their nationality, 
they all, without attempting to flee or to fight, professed they 
were ready to die. 

On the borders of the River Vardar they found many aban- 
doned children. They tenderly cared for them and carried them 
along with them in their flight. These poor fugitives do not know 
what became of their families, or their houses, or their fields, or 
their cattle. They saw behind them the fire from their burning 
cottages and their fields. One of the fugitives said that from his 
concealment he saw a dozen children slaughtered by their perse- 
cutors in the very courtyard of the Sisters of Charity. Neverthe- 
less, they do not complain. They have the courage to give up 
everything for their country and for their absent ones, dead and 
alive. On the Thracian side the conditions were still worse. In 
the regions of Malagra two villages were burned and many of 
the men were massacred. The rest of the people abandoned their 
homes and ‘arrived at the southern Bulgarian cities, where they 
were hospitably received. 





It is to the Christian Brothers that Belgium owes the admirable 
schools of St. Luke, says Father Plater, S.J., in the Catholic 
Times of London. Here are educated the young builders, painters 
and decorators, who by their admirable taste, their passion for 
their art, and their thoroughly Christian spirit remind one of the 
memorable days of the Guilds. A modest course of drawing 
lessons, which was started at Ghent in 1863 under the auspices 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, gave birth to the new institu- 
tion. Now the “Ecoles Saint Luc” are established in five differ- 
ent localities and number more than two thousand students and 
fifty-nine professors. In almost every parish in Belgium the 
clergy have established patronages. Ten years ago there were in 
Brussels alone twenty-five patronages for boys, with four thou- 
sand members, and nine patronages. for girls, with two thousand 
five hundred members. At Antwerp the membership was still 
larger. These patronages, ostensibly mere associations for recrea- 
tion, have, thanks to the zeat of the priests and their lay asso- 
ciates, accomplished untold good. By keeping the children away 











from the dangers of the street and an idle life, they ‘have helped 
them to preserve their faith, to understand better their duties as 
Catholics, and to realize the need they have of sound principles 
and good Christian habits. 





The Reverend Henry C. Bronsgeest on September 28 celebrated 
his silver jubilee of service as Rector of the Church of St. Francis 
Xavier, popularly known as the College Church, in St. Louis, 
Missouri. The occasion was of more than local and passing 
interest, since the worthy jubilarian is one of the few surviving 
members of the Missionary Band which, under the leadership of 
Father Damen, did such splendid work East and West in the 
early 70’s. The priest, so affectionately honored by those for 
whose welfare the last quarter of a century has been spent, was 
born’in Holland, April 17, 1842, and after completing his studies 
and receiving Holy Orders, came to the United States under the 
inspiration of the venerable Father De Smet to do missionary 
work in the western country. He entered the Society of Jesus, 
November 11, 1868, and, apart from his years of association with 
Father Damen, the forty-five years of his religious life have been 
consecrated to the interests of the Church in the Middle West. 
Father Bronsgeest, before going to the College Church -in St. 
Louis, was successively Rector of the two Jesuit churches in 
Chicago for some years, and his memory is quite as dear to his 
old parishioners in that city as the regard is heartfelt in which he 
is held in the later field of his labors. 

As a souvenir of his jubilee there was presented to Father 
Bronsgeest by his flock a purse of $42,000 to enable him to carry 


into effect a long cherished desire of his heart,—the erection of 


the steeple which shall complete the beautiful Gothie church which 
has for twenty-five years been the scene of his priestly ministra- 
tions. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


New York Macmillan Company Refuses to Handie “Father 
Ralph” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


The item which appeared in your issue of September 21st, with 
reference to a book entitled “Father Ralph,” published by Mac- 
millan Company, Limited, of ‘London (the name being, as you 
see, not the same), may, we fear, create an erroneous impression. 
Permit us to state the following facts: 

1. The Macmillan Company of New York is an independent 
company, incorporated under the laws of the State of New York, 
and having no control whatever over the publications of Mac- 
millan & Company, Limited, of London. 

2. The Macmillan Company of New York, although agents for 
many of the publications of Macmillan. & Company, Limited, of 


| London, as well as for those of many other London houses, posi- 
| tively refused to‘act as agents for the book known as “Father 


Ralph” or to have anything to do with that publication in any 
way whatsoever. 

If you will kindly explain this matter in your valuable paper, 
it will prevent your readers from forming any wrong conclusion 
on account of the similarity of names of these two wholly inde- 
pendent publishing houses. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 

New York, Oct. 2. George P. Brett, President. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We note in America that the firm of Benziger Brothers is cred- 
ited with the agency here of M. H. Gill & Son of Dublin, the 
publishers of Dr. McCaffrey’s “History of the Catholic Church.” 
This is a mistake, as we import the book from the publishers and 
carry it in stock. In a review of the book a few.weeks ago the 
price was given as fifty cents. It is sold in Dublin at two shillings, 
but with duty, transportation and a fair profit to booksellers it 
cannot be ‘sold here at less than ninety cents. 

P. J. Kenepy & Sons. © 








